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THE Sartors’ MAGAZINE AND SEAMEN’S FRIEND, a monthly pamphlet. of thirty- 
two pages, will contain the proceedings of the American Seamen’s Friend Society, 
and its Branches and Auxiliaries, with notices of the labors of local independent 
Societies, in behalf of seamen. If will aim -to present a general view of the his- 
tory, nature, progress, and wants of the SEAWEN’s CAUSE, commending it earnestly 
to the sympathies, the prayers and the benefactions of all Christian people. 5 

It is designed also to furnish interesting reading matter for Seamen, especially 
such as will tend to their spiritual edification. Important notices to Mariners, 
memoranda. of disasters, deaths, &¢., will be given. It will contain correspon- 
dence and articles from our Horeign Chaplains, and of Chaplains and friends of 
the cause at home. No field at this time presents more ample material for an 
interesting periodical. To single subscribers Onn DoLiar a year, invariably in 
advance. It will be furnished to Life Directors and Life Members gratuitously, 
upon an-annuatl request for the same. - : 
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Ts issued as a four page tract adapted to Seamen, and gratuitously distributed 
among them. It is furnished to Auxiliary Societies for this use, at the rate of one 
dollar per hundred. 


THE LIFE BOAT, 


This four page sheet, published monthly, will contain brief tales, anecdotes,. 
incidents, etc., and facts relating to Sea Libraries. 

Any Sabbath-School that will send us $20, for a loan library, shall have fifty 
copies gratis, monthly, for one year, with the postage prepaid by the Society. 


In making remittances for subscriptions, always procure a draft on New York, or a Post 
Office Money Order, if possible. Where neither of these can be procured, send the money, 
but always in @ REGISTERED letter. The registration fee has been reduced to ten cents, and 
the present registration system has been found by the postal authorities to be virtually an 
absolute protection against losses by mail. All Postmasters are obliged to register letters 
whenever requested to do so. ; . 
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FEBRUARY, 1881. 


Correspondence of The New York Evening Post. 


QURSEIS AaSUPPiEY: 
WHAT PROFESSOR BAIRD’S COMMISSION HAS ACCOMPLISHED—WHY THE 
SUPPLY OF SOME FISHES HAS DECREASED—THE BLUE FISH 
THE FORAGER OF THE DEEP—NEW SPECIES—FISH 
PARASITES-—CURIOSITIES OF THE DEEP. 


Newport, R. J., SpepremBnr 10TH, 1880. 


When the old men among the 
fishermen of to-day were boys, no 
one supposed that there would ever 
be a complaint of a scarcity of 
food-fishes; or that legislative ac- 
tion would be necessary to regulate 
the fisheries on the coast of New 
England. The sea was thought 
to teem with fish; one had only to 
cast a baited hook into the water 
to secure all that he needed for 
his table, and he could scarcely 
give away any fish left over after 
he had dressed enough for his 
household. The year round they 
could be had for the catching, and 
in spawning time they came upon 
the coast in such numbers and va- 
riety as to meet the wants of every 
one who made fish an article of 
diet, or used them for manure. 
Along the whole line of the south- 
ern coast of New England, and 


well up in the estuaries,—alewives, 
tautog, mackerel, menhaden, scup, 
shad, sea bass, and striped bass 
abounded. The great schools were 
often miles in width and a score or 
two of miles in length, and it was 
only when cold weather approached 
that. they disappeared, and then 
their place was filled in part by 
cod and haddock. 


Fish Nomenclature. 


First came the alewives, then the 
scup, and the others followed so 
rapidly that all seemed to come 
together. When scup, which range 
from Cape Florida to Vineyard 
Sound, sought their spawning 
ground, they darkened the water, 
so densely were they packed. 
Thousands of barrels were taken 
in nets. Some were salted and 
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dried, and many were used for 
manure; the catch apparently 
making no impression on the vast 
columns that, when broken, quick- 
ly reunited and passed on. Said 
an old fisherman before the Fish 
Commissioners:—‘* At one place in 
Narragansett Bay, where the school 
ran over a point where the water 
was nine feet deep, they were so 
thick they crowded each other out 
of the water.” The Indians called 
them ‘‘scuppage.” From this came 
‘“scuppauge, by which name they 
were formerly known in Narragan- 
sett Bay, and from the latter, ‘“‘ for 
short,” came ‘‘ poggie ” or ‘‘ pogy;” 
but pogy belongs to the menhaden, 
by which name alone it is known 
in some localities, particularly on 
the coast of Maine. I know of no 
fish that has as many aliases as the 
menhaden. In Connecticut it is 
called ‘‘ bony-fish,” in the Chesa- 
peake it is the ‘‘ green-tail,” in 
Virginia it is known as ‘‘ bug- 
head,” South Carolinians call it 
“*fat-back,” in North Carolina it 
is the ‘‘yellow-tailed shad,” in 
Florida it is known as the ‘‘shiner” 
and ‘‘ herring,” off Cape Ann it is 
the ‘‘hard head shad,” Jerseymen 
call it ‘‘moss-bunker,” and the 
fishermen of Maurice River give 
it the euphonious name of ‘old- 
wife Chebog.” From the time the 
menhaden came upon the coast in 
the spring they were caught in 
nets, chiefly for bait and manure, 
although great quantities were 
salted for home consumption and 
exportation to the West Indies. 
There could be no diminution of 
the supply caused by the fisheries 
as then carried on, and year after 
year immense. schools, lean on 
their arrival, grew large and fat 
on the coast of New England. 
The tautog, which belongs on this 
coast and remains here the year 
round, is only taken in summer, 
near the shore, and as it hugs the 
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bottom, it was only caught with 
hookandline. The sea-bass swims 
deep and was caught in the same 
way. Thestriped bass comes readi- 
ly to the surface and was taken 
sometimes in nets, but not to any 
extent. The round mackerel was 
caught from boats with hook and 
line, during a brief period in the 
spring, when running by. 

These fishes were the chief re- 
liance of the fishermen up to about 
fifty years ago, when the blue-fish 
began to appear. It was not new 
on the coast, for it was freely caught 
here prior to 1800. ‘Then it was 
vastly superior in size to the blue- 
fish of to-day, and tradition has it 
that it frequently attained to the 
weight of forty pounds. It would 
come suddenly upon the coast and 
as suddenly disappear, but its pres- 
ence was always welcomed as a 
valuable addition to the list of 
food fishes. In the old times it 
bore the name of ‘‘ hound-fish,” 
‘*horse-fish ” and ‘* horse-macker- 
el,” as well as that of bluefish, 
and it is still known as horse-mack- 
erel by many persons who cling to 
old names. About 1825 or 1830 
the bluefish again came upon the 
coast, but it had greatly degener- 
ated—was, in fact, so insignificant 
both in size and quality as to be 
unmarketable, the average size 
being less than a pound and a half. 
But it grew fat and strong, and by 
1850 it had attaimed to the propor- 
tions and qualities that make it 
one of the most valuable food fish- 
es on the coast. It has had much 
to do with the diminution of other 
varieties of food fishes, and to its 
ravages I shall have occasion to 
refer. 


Magnitude of the Fish Interest. 


Up to about 1840 the hook and 
line was the chief reliance of the 
fisherman, whether he followed 
his calling from the rocks or in 
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boats and smacks on the off shore 
grounds; if a seine was used it was 
only when it could be run out from 
the shore, to enclose @ part of a 
school of fish that had worked in 
under the land; and even then it 
was rarely brought into play ex- 
cept for alewives and menhaden. 
About 1830 some attention was 
paid in a small way to what is 
known as trap fishing, but it was 
not till 1846 that this mode of 
fishing was practiced to any extent, 
and then when its advantages had 
become more widely known, large 
sums were invested in the fisheries; 
companies were formed, well-ap- 
pointed boats were launched, sails 
gave place to steam as propelling 
power, factories were built for 
trying out fish oil, and the indus- 
try became one.of great import- 
ance—how great may be gathered 
from the fact that the number of 
menhaden taken to the various oil 
works, in 1875, was 563,327,000,and 
the capital invested in the manu- 
facture was $2,650,000, a sum that 
was increased $100,000 the follow- 
ing year. This return, as stated, 
only covered the menhaden taken 
to the oil works, and if we could 
get at the actual number of the 
millions of fish yearly brought to 
market for consumption the ag- 
gregate would astonish us. Rhode 
Island has a coast line two hundred 
and fifty miles in length; in 1877 
her weir fishes alone yielded an 
average return of 137,097 pounds 
of fish to the mile, a yield amount- 
ing to 78,610 pounds to each man 
employed in the fishery. The value 
of the sea-fisheries of the United 
States, east of Cape May, was set 
down that year at $13,030,821, and 
the Canada fisheries were valued 
the year before at $8,418,666. 


The Decreased Supply. 


In 1850 it became apparent that 
there was a falling off in the num- 
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ber of fish that annually came upon 
the coast. The ‘‘ hook-and-liners ” 
were the first to complain, for their 
field was hmited; the seiners made 
no complaint; it was not their in- 
terest todo so; and beside, when 
the fish did not run well close in 
under the land, they followed 
them out into deeper water, and 
gradually went further and further 
from home, until they reached the 
coast of Maine. The ‘‘ hook-and- 
liners” kept alive their complaint 
against the trappers, who, they 
maintained, were the direct cause 
of the falling off, and, when prices 
advanced, they were backed in 
their complaint by many of the in- 
habitants. Finally, an appeal was 
made to the General Assembly of 
Rhode Island, and also to the 
Legislature of Massachusetts, for 
legislative action, which appeals 
were pressed until committees were 
appointed to look into the matter. 
The result was surprising. The 
Massachusetts committe reported 
that there was no evidence that trap 
and pound fishing had impaired the 
fishing interest on the coast of 
that State, while the Rhode Island 
committee held that the fisheries 
had been injured by this mode of 
fishing and urged that a ‘‘close 
time” should be insisted upon; 
that is, making it obligatory on 
the part of the fishermen to raise 
their traps and open their pounds 
during a given number of days of 
each week,—a measure that was 
met by the liveliest opposition. 
From being discussed chiefly by 
men who were directly interested 
it got into politics, and had a direct 
influence on the State election. 


National Investigation. 


It was plain that the question 
could not be settled by the local 
authorities, and as the preserva- 
tion of the sea fisheries was one of 
national importance, an appeal 
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was made to the general govern- 
ment, to take the matter up and 
thoroughly investigate it, which 
appeal was not in vain, for on the 
9th of February, 1871, Congress 
passed a bill for the preservation 
of the food fishes on the coast of 
the United States. The bill also 
embraced the fisheries on the lakes 
which which were to be inspected 
at the same time. This was the 
first real step in a great work, and 
so well has it been followed up 
that a knowledge of the varieties, 
value and habits of our food fishes 
has been greatly increased. We 
have been shown how to add ma- 
terially to the annual supply of 
some varieties by artificial breed- 
ing, what food fishes feed upon, 
what enemies they have to contend 
with in their own element, and 
what means should be resorted to 
to ensure a supply equal to the 
steadily increasing demand for the 
food products. of the sea. Happi- 
ly at the outset SPENCER F. Batrp 
was placed at the head of the com- 
mission; indeed, it may be said 
that he was its founder. His 
valuable services to the country, 
in connection with the Smithson- 
ian Institution, were widely known 
and inspired the utmost confidence 
in his ability to reach a proper 
conclusion; a leave of absence was 
obtained from the secretary of the 
Institution, and he entered upon 
the duties which he has performed 
to this day without a salary, and 
with the utmost regard to economy 
in all the details of the service in 
which he is engaged. Suitable 
vessels were placed at his disposal, 
he made selection of assistants, men 
who were equally enthusiastic on 
the subject, and who also gave 
their time gratuitously, and in 
June, 1871, the first systematic 
effort made by the government to 
investigate all matters connected 
with the fisheries of the United 
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States was begun. The field of 
operation that year was Vineyard 
Sound, with Wood’s Hole as the 
headquarters of Professor Baird. 
The primary object of the inves- 
tigation was to ascertain if the 
supply of fish on the coast was 
failing, and if so, how best to 
remedy it. Other questions were 
also to be considered, some of 
which were of the greatest impor- 
tance: such, for example, as the 
nature of the food of food fishes 
and where the different varieties 
were most easily obtained; the 
enemies of food fishes, not only 
enemies that devour them but also 
parasites, &c.; the time of spawn- 
ing and the best means of protect- 
ing fish during the spawning sea- 
son. All this was necessarily a 
work of time, and the first step 
was to give the widest circulation 
to a printed series of questions, 
eighty-eight in all, which were 
distributed among the fishermen, 
who became interested in the in- 
quiry. ‘Then there were questions 
touching the temperature of the 
water at different depths, its 
chemical constitution, its currents, 
and the natural history of its in- 
habitants, whether animal or veg- 
etable. To make these inquiries 
thoroughly it was necessary to 
trace the fish from the time that 
it left the egg through all the 
stages of its growth, a process that 
runs through several seasons, and 
is only perfected after the fish has 
repeatedly changed its feeding 
ground. In this investigation many 
fishes have been secured, the exis- 
tence of which on this coast was 
not previously known. The first 
season more than twenty species 
not included in Dr.  Storer’s 
‘‘ Fishes of Massachusetts” were 
discovered. The total number ac- 
tually secured and photographed 
was one hundred and six, to which 
may be added nine species, men- 
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tioned by others but not secured 
by the commission, making one 
hundred and fifteen, in all, added 
to the fauna of New England in 
1871. One of the novelties of that 
year was the tunny, so well known 
in the Mediterranean, but never 
before found on the American 
coast: a fish weighing about twen- 
ty pounds, but of little value for 
the table. Another interesting 
catch was that of two species of the 
swordfish, heretofore unknown in 
these waters. 


Curious Sea Inhabitants. 


There is a continual warfare go- 
ing on in the deep, a constant 
struggle for the means of sustain- 
ing hfe. The carniverous devour 
the vegetarians, and the mud- 
eaters swallow both animal and 
vegetable forms; and this runs all 
the way down the scale, from the 
shark and the equally ravenous 
blue-fish to the least of the an- 
nelids. These last, the sea-worms, 
are wary, but they cannot escape 
their enemies. If they were to 
' confine themselves to the bottom, 
where they feed and where many 
of them grow to the length of a 
foot or two, they might in a meas- 
ure escape, though they would 
still be a prey to the scup and 
other fish that know how to dig 
for them; but they love to swim, 
particularly at night and in the 
breeding season, and then they are 
snapped up in countless numbers. 
They have almost every variety of 
forms and their structure is marvel- 
ous—monsters with hooked jaws 
at the end of.a proboscis, and, 
withal, sides of bluest green that 
throw off an infinite variety of iri- 
descent hues. Some of the sea- 
worms have scales, others have soft 
bodies; some are sluggish and curl 
themselves up into balls when dis- 


turbed, others are restless, partic-— 


ularly at night; some are round, 
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others flat; some build tubes of 
sand and cement, woven together 
till they make a colony of many 
hundred members; the tubes of 
others are soft and flexible, and 
some, when disturbed, withdraw 
within their crooked calcareous 
tubes and close the orifice with a 
plug. One variety of the serpule 
has three dark red eyes; another 
has clusters of eyes on each tenta- 
cle. Theamphibods were account- 
ed of no great value till it was 
shown by the Fish Commission 
that these small crustacea furnish 
a vast amount of food for both 
salt and fresh-water fishes., In- 
deed, there is not a creature that 
swims or crawls that does not be- 
come the food of some other ani- 
mal. <A beach flea is caught up 
by a scup or flounder; squid make 
terrible havoc among young mack- 
erel, and sharks and _ sting-rays 
find something appetizing in the 
gasteropod. 

But I have not room here to 
dwell on the attractions offered by 
the invertebrate animals on this 
coast. The rocky shores abound 
in varieties differing from the prod- 
ucts of sandy and muddy _bot- 
toms, and the different zones have 
their peculiar forms of animal and 
vegetable life, and one has only to 
sweep the water with a fine net, 
drawing it through the seaweed, 
to gather an infinite variety of 
animal life, so minute and delicate 
in form as only to be seen with 
the aid of a glass. At the labor- 
atory of the Fish Commission, 
crabs not bigger than a head of a 
pin may be seen swimming in a 
shallow dish, tiny forms, almost 
transparent, but active and pugna- 
cious when they meet each other. 
These minute animals at this stage 
are not fully formed, but have a 
tail, which, when not in use, is 
drawn up under the body. This 
appendage, like the caudal one of 
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the tadpole, disappears when the 
creature has no further need of it. 
So of the young of the lobster: it 
has five feet, while the abdominal 
segments are flattened out into a 
tail-fin. But perhaps there is no 
greater change in the growth of 
any of the crustacea than that 
which characterizes the starfish. 
Its larva seems complete in itself, 
and its movements are active be- 
fore it presents any of the aspects 
of the parent fish. Even its tem- 
porary mouth does not remain the 
permanent mouth of the starfish. 
It is the starfish that is the great 
destroyer of oysters, and there is 
nothing more tenacious of life. 
Tear off one of its lobes or arms 
and another will grow in its place; 
tear off two, three—all of its five 
arms, and it is able to reproduce 
them all. 


Parasites of Fishes. 


In this investigation, under the 
direction of the Fish Commis- 
sioner, nothing has been found too 
minute or unimportant to receive 
attention, from the animalcule 
that have been strained out and 
subjected to the microscope to the 
larger forms of foot fishes. The 
result, of each day’s work is re- 
corded and supplemented with 
drawings, and, where practicable, 
preserved specimens are arranged 
and classified for future reference 
—a collection that already forms 
a museum of the greatest value 
and importance. The parasites of 
fishes would alone make an inter- 
esting chapter. Seventy per cen- 
tum of the menhaden taken in the 
Potomac have a bug (from which 
the menhaden derives the name of 
bug-fish) clinging to the roof of 
the mouth, a crustacean, armed 
with sharp hooks which enable it 
to hold its place when once fixed. 
The bluefish, the cod, and in fact 
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very many food fishes have enemies 
of this kind. Even in the gills of 
the tiny hermet crab a parasite is 
found, and who does not know the 
crab that makes his abode with 
the oyster? 

But what is the injury done by 
parasites compared with the rav- 
ages of the larger fishes among the 
smaller species? The bone whale 
at a single gulp closes his mouth 
over some hogsheads of menhaden 
and then forces them, headfore- 
most, one at a time, through its nar- 
row gullet. The finback is equal- 
ly fond of menhaden, and the dol- 
phin and porpoise are well up in 
the art of taking them. A shark 
is not satisfied with less than a 
bushel for a meal; the thrasher 
comes upon them suddenly, rising 
up from beneath a school, his 
long, whip-like tail first, and with 
a few slashing blows right and left, 
he secures all that he wants for 
the time being. The swordfish 
strikes them with his powerful 
weapon; the dogfish, tunny, strip- 
ed bass, and in fact all the carni- 
vorous fishes prey upon them. 
But the most terrible scourge is 
the bluefish, which cuts great 
lanes through a school, killing not 
merely to appease its appetite, but 
for the sake of killing; eating to 
repletion as it does its bloody 
work, and then casting up the 
contents of its stomach, that it 
may feed again. 

(To be concluded in next Number.) 
TT 

Into THE Bastn of Minas and 
up along its influent, Windsor 
River, the Bay of Fundy’s tides 
pour with their greatest volume 
and force, rising to an occasional 
height of sixty feet, and with such 
sudden velocity as now and then 
to surprise and overwhelm cattle 
feeding on the marsh lands by the 
shore. 
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For the Sailors’ Magazine. 
THE COMMERCE OF THE BIBLE. 
BY REV. J. E. ROCKWELL, D. D. 
VI.ANCIENT ROUTES OF COMMERCE. 


The Sacred Scriptures have for 
their chief subject, the history of 
REDEMPTION. This is associat- 
ed mainly with the descendants of 
Abraham, who were the conserva- 
tors of the true religion, and form- 
ed the visible church until Christ 
came and sent forth his apostles to 
preach the Gospel to all nations. 
Hence the facts which are record- 
ed, especially in the Old Testa- 
ment, related mainly to the Jews 
and to Palestine, while other na- 
tions and lands are simply men- 
tioned as they are associated with 
the ancient people of God. And 
yet it is wonderful how many 
statements are found in the sacred 
volume, which are either confirm- 
ed by profane history, or shed 
light upon it, and serve to give us 
important aid in our investigations 
of the progress of civilization and 
the rise and fall of nations. They 
find a place in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, because they were in some 
way identified with the church of 
God, and were used by him either 
to chasten his people for their 
sins, or to give them aid and relief 
in the time of trouble. Even com- 
merce was thus made tributary to 
the church and was used by an over- 
ruling Providence for her advance- 
ment and upbuilding, and for the 
spread of the true religion among 
all nations. Over the highways 
which she had marked out and 
built, passed the people whom God 
had selected as his servants, and 
all unconscious of the work she 
was accomplishing, she was yet 
fulfilling the command which was 
heard through the prophets ‘* pre- 

are ye the way of the Lord, make 
is paths straight.” 


If we look over a map of the an- 
cient world we shall find traces of 
the routes of commerce, many of 
which are recognized in the Scrip- 
tures as familiar and oft-trodden 
paths. First among these as they 
strike the eye are the natural high- 
ways of the rivers, of which the 
most familiar are the Nile and the 
Huphrates, the one known as the 
‘River of Egypt,” and the other 
chiefly as ‘“‘T’he River,” though 
noticed by its name, in the descrip- 
tion of Eden, Gren. iw: 14. 

These were the boundaries of the 
kingdom of Israel during the reign 
of David and Solomon, although 
no special mention is made of them 
as used for navigation, All an- 
cient histories refer to them fre- 
quently, as important thorough- 
fares for the commerce of the 
world. 

The little ark or boat in which 
the infant Moses was placed by his 
mother was doubtless a miniature 
of what was constantly seen upon 
the Nile, along whose banks im- 
mense cities were standing as the 
busy centers of Egyptian trade. 
And it is possible that the vessels 
of bulrushes or papyrus to which 
allusion is made in the eighteenth 
chapter of Isaiah, were the types 
of vessels which were constantly 
passing up and down those “ dark 
waters of Cush.” 

So too wasit with the Euphrates 
which must have been very early a 
highway for commerce as 1t passed 
between the Orient and the West. 
A few hints only are given as to the 
nature of the transit along these 
mighty rivers. Once in our ver- 
sion of the Bible the word ferry- 
boat occurs (2 Sam. xix: 18) as a 
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means by which Dayid and his 
household were carried across the 
Jordan. The same Hebrew word 
is elsewhere translated ‘‘ passages ” 
as in Jer. li: 22, where the fall of 
Babylon—is alluded to. But the 
word might as well have been ren- 
dered ‘‘ ferries” and would thus 
be in full accord with the descrip- 
tion which Herodotus has given of 
the City of Babylon and the modes 
of transit along the river upon 
which it stood. 

These natural routes of travel 
led downward to the seas which in 
the march of civilization were even- 
tually used as the great highway 
of the nations. Ages before the 
coming of Christ, the Mediterra- 
nean, the Red Sea and the Oceans 
and Gulfs which wash the shores 
of Arabia, India and Africa, were 
known and recognized as the path- 
way of swift ships, speeding on 
their peaceful missions in the 
transfer of the products of art and 
agriculture and industry between 
distant nations. Within and around 
these waters lay the early homes of 
civilization, from which went forth 
the colonies that peopled the earth. 
Across them moved countless car- 
avans bearing untold treasures, and 
using camels as their means of tran- 
sit,—those ‘‘ships of the desert” 
which had been pressed into the 
service of commerce long before 
the ships of the sea had been sent 
forth with their ventures upon the 
trackless waters of the ocean. 
Over all the vast area lying between 
India and Egypt, between the 
Persian Gulf and the Euxine Sea, 
appear the tracks of these caravans, 
and covering even the deserts with 
a vast network of paths trodden 
and re-trodden by the merchants 
of Tyre and Babylon and Nineveh, 
of Persia and India, of Arabia 
Median and Egypt. 

The easternmost of these na- 
tions is India, which though 
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first mentioned only in the book 
of Esther i: 1, must have been 
well known to the Jews, and have 
carried on an active trade with all 
of Western Asia. From that por- 
tion of the country lying around 
the Indus, (the eastern limit of 
the old Persian empire), there 
came through the agents of Tyre, 
who established depots or factories 
upon the Persian Gulf, ivory and 
ebony, broidered work and rich ap- 
parel, Ezek. xxvii: 15, 24. From 
that same region it is also evident 
that Solomon brought by means of 
his ships which he despatched 
from Ezion Geber, on the Red Sea, 
sandal wood, apes and peacocks. 
Thence too came the pittah or 
topaz, and, doubtless, productions 
of much greater utility and impor- 
tance. 

Before the ships of Tarshish 
opened a way for the traffic of the 
East across the Erythian Sea and 
up the Arabian Gulf the routes of 
commerce lay overland, northward 
and westward,—until they reached 
the Persian Gulf or the great 
centers of trade upon the Tigris 
and Kuphrates. Here began the 
long journey across the Arabian 
Desert to the seaports of the Med- 
iterranean. We can trace them 
with the utmost distinctness in 
broad lines, reaching from the 
river Euphrates and the sea into 
which it empties to the ports of 
Egypt, Syria and Phoenicia. Along 
the Red Sea .coasts of Arabia lay 
similar lines of travel leading 
through cities once populous and 
splendid and covered with vast 
processions of camels and other 
beasts of burthen, bearing with 
them the treasures of the East and 
the gold and incense of Sheba -to 
which frequent allusion is made 
in the Scriptures. 

Along this route came the Queen 
of the South, bringing precious 
spices and gems and gold to lay at 
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the feet of Solomon. She came 
as had the merchants of the East 
ages before and as they have come 
ages since. The companies of 
Sheba are mentioned as early as 
the history of Job when a single 
sentence (Job vi: 19) gives a hint 
of what must have been one of the 
serious difficulties attending the 
passage of these caravans through 
. the desert, a want of water. Speak- 
ing of the conduct of his friends 
as like ‘‘a deceitful book,” he 
adds ‘‘ the troops of Tema looked, 
the companies of Sheba waited 
for them, they were confounded 
because they had hoped, they came 
thither and were ashamed.” The 
explanation of this is simple and 
easy. The merchants who were fa- 
miliar with this route, and had ob- 
served in the wadys, over which 
they had passed, in winter, streams 
of water, on their return in summer 
found them dry, and were thus ex- 
posed to suffering from thirst. 
Hence it was that an oasis in the des- 
ert where water and grass might 
always be found, was a most impor- 
tant landmark of travel, and be- 
came as did Tadmor, first a halt- 
ing place for caravans, and then a 
center of business, and a distribut- 
ing reservoir of commerce. 

In the prophecies of Isaiah and 
Ezekiel we find frequent reference 
to these ancient routes of travel 
across the Arabian deserts. ‘Thus, 
Isaiah xxi: 13, 14, “ O ye travel- 
ing companies of Dedanim, the 
inhabitants of the land of Tema, 
brought water to him that was 
thirsty,” and in the address to 
Tyre, Ezek. xxvii: 20,—Dedan is 
_ spoken of as “‘her merchant in 
precious clothes for chariots.” 
This Dedan was doubtless an Ara- 
bian city near the head of the 
Persian Gulf, to which the com- 
modities of India, were brought, 
and whence they were sent across 
the desert by caravans or ‘‘ travel- 
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ing companies,” to Petra and other 
cities of Idumea, between the Red 
Sea and the Mediterranean, whence 
they were distributed to Pheenicia 
and Egypt and so over the civiliz- 
ed world. It was because Petra 
or Selah stood upon this great 
thoroughfare of commerce that it 
grew to such importance and gran- 
deur as is still indicated on its 
marvelous ruins. It must have 
been from this point, that much 
of the gold and incense that was 
brought to Jerusalem in the height 
of its greatness and glory found 
its way thither. And it was 
through the vast commerce which 
made its way through what is now 
known as Arabia Felix that those 
regions were turned from deserts 
into gardens, and covered with 
mighty cities whose remains are 
even now the wonders of the 
world. 

If we turn backward once more 
to the Persian Gulf, where were 
naturally the depots of Oriental 
treasure, we may follow the track 
of commerce upward along the 
Euphrates, around which lay the 
great empires of Assyria and Ba- 
bylon, and .upon whose waters 
must have floated untold treasures 
in the constant movements of 
business life. Along this line of 
territory lay many important cities 
which are mentioned in the Scrip- 
tures and which were points from 
which great caravans were started 
for Tyre, with the treasures which 
had been brought from the East 
and South. One almost seems to 
find the originals of our modern 
express companies in the words of 
Ezek. axvit: 28, 24, <‘ Haran and 
Canneh and Eden—the merchants 
of Sheba, Asshur and Chilmad, 
these were thy merchants in all 
sorts of (or excellent) things in 
blue clothes and broidered work 
and in chests, of rich apparel bound 
with cords, and made of cedar 
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among thy merchandise.” Several 
of the cities here alluded to lay 
upon or near the Tigris or EKu- 
phrates, and from these points to 
which their imports may have 
been brought by water in such 
boats as are pictured on the stones 
of Nineveh and Babylon, they must 
have been reshipped for transit 
across the desert. Hence it must 
have been necessary to put them 
in such shape as would make their 
passage easiest and safest, even 
“* binding them with cords,and putt- 
ing them in cedar chests.” 

It was along the route naturally 
followed from ‘‘the river” to 
“‘the sea,” that Damascus arose, 
at the poimt where the caravans 
must turn either northward or 
southward, to find their way to 
the Mediterranean, beyond the 
lofty ranges of Lebanon. It must 
have been a grateful change for 
the travelers across the hot and in- 
hospitable desert, when they saw 
the snow clad peaks of Hermon 
and struck the waters that flowed 
down its sides. And it was at 
such points where the vast car- 
avans paused for rest, and change, 
that there rose first caravanseries, 
and then factories, for merchants 
and traders, and so, eventually, im- 
portant cities. It was around one 
of these halting places in the desert, 
where water and the grateful shade 
of palm trees and the verdure of an 
oasis was found, that Zadmor, or 
Palmyra, arose under the genius 
and enterprise and forecast of Solo- 
mon, who saw the necessity not 
only of a halting place but fora 
depot and treasure city in which 
might be stored the merchandise 
of the Hast. In his masterly policy 
and foresight he secured it as a 
most important point of commer- 
cial communication between his 
dominions and the regions around 
and beyond the Euphrates and the 
Persian Gulf, 
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A glance at the map will show 
of what value this city must have 
been, inasmuch as it served great- 


ly to shorten the route across the | 


wilderness. The track of ancient 
travel by the way of Petra from 
the head of the Persian Gulf could 
not have been less than 600 miles. 
But by following up the course of 


the Euphrates to the parallel of — 


Tadmor, the distance across is but 
one hundred and twenty miles. 
Here the track of ancient com- 
merce divides into two routes, the 
one leading northward to Harnath 
where it followed to Orontes down 


to the sea, and the other leading | 


to Damascus and thence around. 
Mount Hermon to the valleys of 
Canaan, or the sea ports of the 
Mediterranean. How early in the 
history of the world commerce 
began to use the waters of the 
great seas lying around Asia and 
Africa for its peaceful purposes 
history does not inform us. But 
it is evident that ages before the 
time of Solomon, vessels were in 
use which following the coast lines 
of those waters bore the products 
of the nations lying around them 
to other lands, and brought back 
their wealth im exchange. If 
the ark in which Noah and his 
family were saved from the flood 
was not imitated, as to its size and 
proportions, the lesson it taught 
as to the uses which might be 
made of such a structure could 
not surely have been forgotten, as 
is evident from the pictures of it 
which re-appear in the sculptured 
stones of Egypt and the countries 
of the Orient. Tyre and Sidon 
and other sea ports of the Medi- 
terranean were settled long before 
the dawn of profane history, and 
were engaged in active and remu- 
nerative commerce when Solomon 
came to the throne and pressed 
their ships into his service. Their 
colonies went forth and peopled 
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Cyprus and Crete and Rhodes and 
Carthage, which by many scholars 
is thought to be the Tarshish of 
the Old Testament. They pressed 
onward in fresh enterprises to 
Tartessus, which claims the name 
which some would accord to 
Carthage, and sweeping outward 
into the great ocean sailed north- 
ward as far as the Cassitesides, 
now known as the British Isles, 
whence they brought the tin which 
they mingled with copper mined 
from the mountains of Spain. The 
Egyptians were their rivals in art 
and architecture and shared with 
them the commerce of the world, 
until Alexandria arose and wrested 
the scepter from their hands and 
became the mistress of the mari- 
time world. 

Over these great routes of an- 
cient commerce passed and repass- 
ed the representatives of the 
church of God. Across the desert 
already alive with the vast pro- 
cessions of oriental merchants 
came Abraham, when he was call- 
ed of God to go out from his own 
country toa land that was yet to 
be shown to him. And there his 
grandson Jacob passed, when flee- 
ing from the wrath of his brother. 
It was over these beaten roads that 
the caravan passed by which 
Joseph was taken into Egypt, that 
he might prepare the way for the 
fulfilment of God’s wonderful pur- 
poses concerning his people. And 
when ages after that people came 
forth from the iron bondage of 
Egypt they found paths in the 
desert over which commerce had 
been passing and repassing, and at 
last passed upward towards the 
land of their fathers by the route 
that had for centuries been trod 
by the Arabian caravans. Along 
those ancient routes of travel came 
the Queen of Sheba to see the 
glories of the church, and to hear 
the wisdom of Solomon. And 
when the people of God were re- 
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turning from their long captivity 
in Babylon, they found the route 
and the appliances for their home- 
ward journey on the great thor- 
oughfares which commerce had 
marked out over the Arabian des- 
ert. Ages after, there passed over 
these same paths the wise men 
who came to lay their offerings at 
the feet of the new born king of 
the Jews, and the very gifts which 
they brought were the gold and 
frankincense and myrrh which had 
been, for milleniums, the rich bur- 
thens of the caravans of the East. 
Over these routes came the crowds 
that visited Jerusalem during the 
great national feasts that filled 
her streets with people of every 
nation. And there too went the 
Disciples and Apostles to carry to 
every land the tidings of salvation. 

Thus did the providence of God 
make commerce tributary to the 
extension of his kingdom, and so 
was fulfilled the command, which 
had been heard in the times of the 
prophets,—‘‘ make in the desert a 
highway for our God.” 
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I HAVE HEARD, says Spurgeon, 
that in deserts, when caravans want 
water, they are accustomed to send 
on a camel with its rider some 
distance in advance; then after a 
little space, follows another; and 
then at a short interval another. 
As soon as the first man finds water, 
almost before he stoops down to 
drink, he shouts aloud, Come!” 
The next one hearing his voice, 
repeats the word, ‘‘Come!” while 
the nearest again takes up the 
ery, ‘‘Come!” until the whole wil- 
derness echoes with the word, 
“‘Come!” So in that verse, the 
Spirit and the bride say, first of 
all, <“Come;” and then let him 
that heareth say, ‘‘Come;” and 
whosoever is athirst let him take 
of the water of life freely, accord- 
ing to God’s invitation, 
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For The Sailors’ Magazine. 


THE CROSS#O bP Fink: 
Suggested by the lighted Cross on the Spire of St. Malachi’s church, Cleveland, O. 


*Tis night on the waters; all threatening and dark, 

The storm-clouds hang over our homeward bound bark; 
*Mid the creaking of cordage and flapping of sail 

The war of the breakers is borne on the gale! 

Death rides on the billows and sighs in each blast, 
“There can be no escape ;—y’ere mine at the iast! 

I have greedily watched all your perilous way, 

And my cold arms are waiting to welcome my prey!” 


Great God of the seas! let the winds feel Thy power,— 
Send us help and relief in this terrible hour! 

Hark! hark! a glad shout from the seaman who stands 
Clinging close to the ropes with his fast stiffening hands ;— 
“‘Oh brothers,—a light like a beautiful star! 

How it blazes and burns in the distance afar! 

Rising clearer and brighter,—and higher—and higher ;— 
See! see! "Tis St. Malachi’s Beacon of Fire!” 


Saved! saved! By that Cross with its wonderful light, 

We can pilot our bark through the storm and the night; 
On, on through the blackness with hearts full of cheer! 
What care we for dangers when home is so near? 

We dread not the waves with their wild, tossing spray, 
The storm-king is baffled and spoiled of his prey; 

With that landmark to guide, all the terror is past,— 

And our good ship rides safe in the harbor at last! 


Oh, mariner! tossed on life’s turbulent sea, 

With all its wild tempests enveloping thee,— 

A beacon of safety shines high o’er the wave, 

Steer true to its marking ;—it shines but to save! 

What matters the storm, witha ship staunch and true? 
There’s a haven of rest o’er the waters for you! 

Stand firm at the helm,—and with eyes looking higher, 
Let the Cross of your Faith be your Beacon of Fire! 


Cleveland, O. 


Mrs. L. M. Blinn, 


THE LADY’S GIFT. 


A few years ago, a lady was 
walking along a solitary road, 
when two men of very disreputable 
appearance approached her. As 
they drew near, she anxiously 
looked around for help. No hu- 
man creature was in sight, the 
dreary moor spread out on all 


sides, without one habitation upon 
it—escape was impossible, her 
heart died within her, and she 
bitterly reproached herself for 
having walked in that direction 
alone. : 

At that moment, when fear was 
at its height, a bird suddenly arose 
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from the ground close beside her; 
she looked down, and the bright 
blue blossoms of the ‘‘forget-me- 
not,” which clustered along the 
edge of the burn at her feet, met 
her gaze, and recalled her thoughts 
to Him to whom the beauties of 
the wilderness belong. The flower 
brought a message of peace to her 
heart, and she walked forward 
with calmness. 

The men soon came up, and, as 
she expected, asked for charity. 
*“T have no money with me,” she 
replied. 

‘* But we must have something,” 
they said, their eyes fixed upon 
her gold watch. 

The lady at once took out her 
pocket Bible and handed it to 
them. They looked surprised, 
glanced at each other, and with a 
polite bow returned the Book, and 
were going away, when the lady 
in her turn became the beggar. 
““Nay, my friends,” she said, ‘<I 
must entreat you to take this, it 
is of more value than silver or 
gold; for ‘What shall it profit a 
man, if he shall gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul?’” 
She put it into their hands, and 
hastened away. 

Time passed on, and the cir- 
cumstance had nearly faded from 
the lady’s remembrance, when a 
fearful accident happened at a 
neighboring quarry. <A _ large 
block of stone fell; one man was 
killed on the spot, and several oth- 
ers very much hurt. As the ‘‘ quar- 
ry village” was at some distance 
from her residence, the lady did 
not go to see the sufferers, until a 
woman of not very respectable 
character one day called upon her 
and asked her to go and see her 
husband, who, she said, was very 
ill, and the doctor did not think 
“he was long for this world.” 
She accordingly went, and with 
some disgust entered the filthy 
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hovel pointed out to her. | The 
loud angry voices, and the strong 
smell of whisky which assailed her, 
before her eyes could recover from 
the blinding effects of the smoke 
that escaped through the door 
alone, almost induced her to turn. 
She, however, stood still for a few 
moments, and soon discovered a 
few tattered rags in the corner, 
on which the poor man was ex- 
tended. He raised himself on his 
elbow as she approached, and hold- 
ing out her old pocket Bible, said, 
—‘‘ Lady, do you remember that ? 
It has indeed been more precious 
to me than silver or gold; it has 
told me of Christ and of hope.” 

The lady gazed at his death-like 
features; she could not be mistaken, 
she remembered the man who in 
his days of strength had forgotten 
God, and who now, in the midst 
of ungodly acquaintances, seemed 
to be confessing Him. She was 
much overcome, but seeing his 
time on earth was drawing very 
near its close, she said, ‘‘ Thank 
God, my friend, if this Book has 
told you of Christ; but what has 
it told you of yourself? ” 

“It has told me I am a vile sin- 
ner.” 

«« And do you feel yourself a sin- 
ner?” she asked. 

«Feel myself a sinner?” he re- 
plied. ‘‘ Oh, was there ever such a 
one out of hell—such a drunkard, 
such a swearer, such a Sabbath- 
breaker! Oh, I am indeed the 
chief of sinners!” 

«‘And in what, then, is your 
hope?” inquired the lady. 

‘“My hope is in Christ,” replied 
the dying man. ‘‘ My sure stay 1s 
in Him; He has shown me my 
sins, but He has also shown me 
His own righteousness—in Him is 
my hope, and in Him is my salva- 
tion.” 

This was enough; the lady no 
longer doubted, but rejoiced over 
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her brother who had been lost, but 
was found again. After some 
further conversation, she inquired 
after his companion who had been 
with him when she gave them her 
Bible. 

“Ah, that is the sad thing, my 
lady; his is the sad story, poor 
man.” 

““ Was it he that was killed when 
the stone fell?” exclaimed the 
lady. 

“Oh no, far worse than that. 
May God help him!” 

He seemed unwilling to speak, 
but when the room was somewhat 
cleared of its many inmates, he 
said,—‘‘ You see, my lady, the 
thing is this. We took little 
thought of your blessed book for a 
while after you gave it, and we 
kept on in our wicked courses, till 
John, poor lad, took ill, and then 
he began to read, and to talk a 
deal of what I did not understand, 
and I thought his brain was turn- 
ed; but I took the book myself, 
and soon I saw it was his heart was 
turned not his head. Oh, blessed be 
the God and Savior of us both!” 

“‘ Well,” said the lady, ‘‘ that is 
indeed a matter of thankfulness. 
I do not understand what distresses 
you about John.” 

*“Ah, John, poor lad, you see, 
after we both began to read, the 
girls there (meaning John’s and 
his own wife) and the lads began 
to talk, and his riverence got hold 
of it, and just then the stone fell 
at the quarry, and Tim O’Neal 
was killed, and many more was 
not much better, myself one of 
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them; and after that his riverence 
came up, and said it was a judg- 
ment on us for reading in the book 
without his leave. He left the 
house saying that he would bring 
us to justice, and would tell the 
laird that we were poachers; and 
so, my lady, we were, before the 
Lord in His love taught us better; 
and, to be sure, they have taken 
away poor John. They could not 
take me, for I was badly; and 
when they ask him about it, he 
will have to say it is all true, for 
you know he cannot now say one 
word that God may not hear.” _ 

The lady felt deeply for this trial 
of poor John’s principles, but com- 
forted his friend by saying that if 
he was indeed the child of God, 
all things must work together for 
his good, and that she would pray 
for him. 

‘‘Ah, prayer is the thing, my 
lady,” said the man,—‘‘ prayer is 
the thing for dying sinners. Oh, 
pray for me, too, that the Lord 
may be with me to the end!” 

The lady paid several subsequent 
visits to her dying friend, and on 
each occasion found him more and 
more confirmed in the faith. He 
lived to see ‘‘ poor John” deliver- 
ed from prison, and commence a 
quiet, sober, and industrious life. 
He left his precious Bible to John, 
and with his last breath desired 
him to love that book above silver 
or gold. ‘‘ For mind,” said he 
—‘‘mind,—‘What shall it profit a 
man, if he shall gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul?’” 
—Sunday Teacher's Treasury. 


‘** CHIRP UP” THE SICK ONES, 


In our church was a dear old 
saint, a Scotch-Irishman, who had 
begun life with an uncommon 
amount of Satan in him, but had 
been conquered by inches by the 


power of divine grace, working 
mostly through pain, poverty and 
general privation. His business 
was to make bobbins by the old- 
fashioned little rim-wheel. What 
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little hair the grip of time had left 
on his head was grizzled white and 
red. His features were pinched, 
and his form too, for that matter, 
and altogether he was a queer- 
looking, little bow-legged man. 
But he was a man of God, and 
looked Godlike, and lived, as far as 
he was able, like God, and his 
chief aim in his old age, at least, 
_ was to please God. On Christmas, 
between breakfast and dinner, 
when the snow-banks well-nigh 
made it impossible to travel, word 
came that the little man who psed 
to sit with his Bible in hand in 
one of the short pews at the side 
of the pulpit was very sick. I 
hastened to his bedside, to see the 
queer little form wasting every- 
where but in his bright eye, which 
told that the candle still burned 
in the soul brightly. 

‘* How are you to-day, brother 
M PY? ‘said: T. 

**Move the curtain,” said he, 
‘“and let me see who you are, for 
I can’t tell whether ye be from the 
Lord or the Devil, in the dark. O, 
now Isee. Iam glad tosee ye. I 
was just thinkin’ about that pas- 
sage in the Word, ‘ Light is sown 
for the righteous and gladness for 
the upright,’ and here ye are, and 
I am hopin’ the Lord hath sent ye 
along with some of it.” 

“Tam not quite so sure that I 
am the right man, for that word 
‘upright’ troubles me.” 

*“T always like to see ye, my 
pastor, for if you bring nothing 
else into the sick-room ye always 
bring a bright face, and your jokes 
ever chirp a poor body up while 
on the way. If I had my life to 
live over I would be a happier 
man, and if I had a bit of sorrow 
in my heart I would never be turn- 
ing it out all the time to others. 
I would keep it back and turn the 
bright spot of life outside. There 
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is nothing much worse than gloom 
for the Christian. It will make 
him disbelieve all the promises, 
and at last God himself. There is 
nothing helpful in a sunless reli- 
gion that goes through life cold 
and cheerless as a November day. 
Such people are as hard on Chris- 
tian happiness as a thunder-storm 
on sweet milk. All they are good 
for is to turn things sour.” 

<*Yes,.. brother,” said I; .“ qui- 
nine is good in chills and fevers, 
but it’s not of much service to one 
who sits in sunshine on the moun- 
tain-top, too high for chill-fogs 
and their miasmas. A mustard plas- 
ter is good as a counter-irritant to 
bring the inflammation to the sur- 
face.” 

“‘ But what’s the use of having 
inflammation; and if by impru- 
dence one has it, it is not the busi- 
ness of life—which is to be well. 
Mustard plasters are only for that 
class of Christians who never feel 
so well as when they feel worse; 


who are always enjoying bad 
health.” 
Nes? visaid) \fPom,: $*a man 


ought to be both healthy, wealthy, 
happy and wise, who has such a 
Father as we. Rich, and kinder 
nor rich, the son of such a father 
is a gentleman, even if he is a 
hostler. I often think that I am 
like the prodigal son, poor enough; 
and sometimes I have been a bit 
hungry, but like the prodigal, 
when the father had met him and 
fallen on his neck and kissed him 
and said, ‘My son, you were dead 
to this poor old heart a long time, 
but now you are alive again,’ and 
that took. his hunger and shame 
and rags away, and satisfied his 
appetite and kept him up until 
he was at his father’s table, sa- 
tisfying his hunger on the fatted 
calf. And then ”—and his bright 
eyes grew tender and liquid, and 
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he cleared his throat and said, 
«“There is the best robe, and the 
bein’ merry with all your kin, and 
hearing the songs of angels. And 
now, pastor, I am a goin’ home, 
and best of all, He’s with me; and 
I have throwed away my crutches, 
and I am leanin’ on his big staff, 
and there’s no fear of it’s breakin’; 
and sometimes I feel the blessed 
arms around my neck, and he gives 
me the kiss of peace, and presses 
me to his heart, and calls me his 
son, till tears of joy run down my 
old cheeks, and I get a wonderin’ 
what heaven itself can be, more 
than such blessedness as this.” 

And then the muscles of his 
face drew up on one side and he 
groaned under the paroxysm of 
sharp rheumatic pains. Said he, 
“There is that tormenting rheu- 
matism! I tell you that can bring 
aman back from heaven in short 
metre. Gracious! but that old 
knee hurts me. Might as well 
give it up for the rest of the day, 
for there is no more star-gazin’ 
when the rheumatiz is come.” 

I replied, ‘‘ My old friend, you 
don’t understand these rheumatic 
pains.” 

“Well,” said he, “at E dont 1 
would like ye to show me one that 
does.” 

“QO,” I said, “you understand 
the screwing up of your face and 
the grunting with the best of them, 
but you don’t know what these 
pains are, and what they mean.” 

‘Well, young man, if you think 
you know more about the ways of 
this old tumble-down house, in 
which I have been livin’ seventy 
years, than I do, I would like to 
know what it is.” , 

“Well,” said I, “‘these are 
growing pains.” 

“*Q! you mean that these show 
that I am growing old. You need 
not have been at the trouble to tell 
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me this with such a flourish. I 
knew it before you were born.” 
““You don’t understand me yet. 
These pains show that you are 
growing young. The new man 
within you is stretching the old 
man to get out, until the shell is 
breaking. Your old body is crack- 
ing before the new-born life, and 
you will be out one of these days.” 
<Q, I see now. How dumb I 
was not to see it before! I know 
that when I was a lad I had lots 
of them aches, and the old woman 
would say, ‘Tut, boy; these are 
growing pains. It’s the stretchin’ 
of your skin.” And now I see that 
all pains and aches is nothing but 
growin’ pains, if we use ’em right. 
These rheumatic gripes are the 
wings pushing up a bit, while 
lengthening and strengthening, till 
some day they'll be full grown, 
and then they'll flap across my bed, 
and [ll be going. Yes, it will soon 
come.’ I feel the moving just 
now,” and a smile of triumph 
went like a wavelet over his old 
face, and his little black eyes glow- 
ed as if a fire had been kindled 
back on their retinas. ‘I think 
the angels are on the way, bring- 
in’ the best robes, and I count I 
shall hardly know myself, when I 
get rid of my old bang-ups and get 
on the white robes, and be a gentle- 
man all at once. To. think of 
their comin’ down here to this 
shanty of mine, and knocking at 
its rickety door, and comin’ in to 
fetch me up to the glorious palace, 
where they hunger no more, 
neither thirst any more! O, to 
think of my poor, crippled feet, 
walkin’ the golden streets like the 
rest of the priests and kings; and 
to think that these old, crooked 
fingers, done with roomatics, 
sweepin’ the cords of the heayen- 
ly harp! Even when I read about 
it my old fingers get nimble, and 
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as I picture it over to myself, un- 
till am almost up there a-flying 
among the glorious, great angels 
who do excel in strength. Ah! 
how nimble these old feet will be 
then, a-runnin’ of errands for the 
dear Master! O, it’s a mystery! 
yes, itisamystery; but a mercy too. 
Bless the Lord, O my soul! Tt will 
be a mercy, for all that!” 

This was his last discourse aloud 
of God and the experiences of life. 
We would not have missed it. It 
has been worth more than a year’s 
reading of treatises on pastoral 
duty. “Tt pays to probe the ap- 
parently sad hearts of laboring 
men. ‘There is in them, if they 
are Christians, a mine of wealth, 
put away lke honey, extracted 
from more than a thousand ills. 
And a pastor’s cheery voice and 
face will bring it up, for it can 
only be brought out by sunshine. 
— Presbyterian. 

Se ee 


For God’s Children. 
The Soldier’s 


It was the evening after a great 
battle. Among the many who 
bowed to the conqueror death that 
night was a youth in the first 
freshness of mature life. The 
strong limbs lay listless, and the 
dark hair was matted with gore on 
the pale broad forehead. His eyes 
were closed. As one who minis- 
tered to the sufferer bent over him, 
he at first thought him dead; but 
the white lips moved, and slowly 
in weak tones he repeated: 

““Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I pray Thee, Lord, my soul to keep; 
If I should die before I wake, 

Ipray Thee, Lord, my soul to take; 
And this I ask for Jesus’ sake.” 

Opening his oe and meeting 
the pitying gaze of a brother sold- 
ier, he exclaimed: ‘““My mother 
taught me that when I was a little 


5 . . . 
boy, and I have said it every night 


Prayer. 


4g 


since Ican remember. Before the 
morning dawns, I believe God will 
take my soul for ‘Jesus’ sake;’ 
but before I die I want to send a 
message to my mother.” 

He was carried to a temporary 
hospital, and a letter was written 
to his mother, which he dictated, 
full of Christian faith and filial 
love. Just as the sun rose, his 
spirit went home, his last articu- 
late words being: 

““T pray Thee, Lord, my soul to take; 
And this I ask for Jesus’ sake.”’ 

The prayer of childhood was the 
prayer of manhood. He learned 
it at his mother’s knee in infancy, 
and he whispered it in dying, when 
his manly life ebbed away on a 
distant battle-field. God bless the 
saintly words, loved 4nd repeated 
alike by high and low, rich and 
poor, wise and ignorant, old and 
young. Happy the soul that can 
repeat them with the holy fervor 
of the dying soldier! 

Dr H. Bonar: 


Prayer for Jesus’ Love. 


Come in, O strong and deep love 
of Jesus, like the sea at the flood 
of spring-tide; cover all my powers, 
drown all my sins, wash out all 
my cares, lift up my earth-bound 
soul, and float it right up to the 
Lord’s feet; and there let me lie, a 
poor broken shell, washed up by 
His love, having no virtue or value; 
and only venturing to whisper to 
Him that if He will put His ear to 
me He will hear within my heart 
faint echoes of the waves of His 
own love, which have brought me 
where it is my delight to lie, even 
at His feet forever. ~_ Spur eon. 


Turn to Jesus. 

There is a wonderful plant, 
which grows on the plains of Tex- 
as , called the compass flower, be- 
cause its leaves always point to the 
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north. Sunshine and storm have 
no effect on it, for it is as true as 
the needle to the pole. This little 
flower teaches us a lesson. We 
should ever be turning to Jesus, 
the author and finisher of our faith, 
who endured the cross for our 
sakes, who is the chief corner- 
stone, in whom we also are builded 
together for a habitation of God 
through the Spirit. 


\ 
<< Jesus” in Death. 


A Christian Hindoo was dying, 
and his heathen comrades came 
around him and tried to comfort 
him by reading some of the pages 
of their theology; but he waved 
his hand, as much as to say, ‘“‘I 
don’t want to hear it.” Then they 
called in a heathen priest, and he 
said, ‘“‘If you will only recite the 
Numtra it will deliver you from 
hell.”’ He waved his hand, as much 
as to say, ‘“‘I don’t want to hear 
that.” Then they said, ‘‘ Call on 
Juggernaut.” He shook his head, 
as much as to say, ‘I can’t do 
that.” Then they thought per- 
haps he was too weary to speak, 
and they said, ‘‘ Now, if you can’t 
say ‘Juggernaut,’ think of that 
god.” He shook his head again, 
as much as to say, ‘‘No, no.” 
Then they bent down to his pillow, 
and they said, ‘‘In what will you 
trust?” His face ighted up with 
the very glories of the celestial 
sphere as he cried out, rallying all 
his dying energies, ‘‘ Jesus!” 


He “ Let” His “* Light Shine.” 


“During my voyage to India,” 
relates the Rev. Spencer Compton, 
“‘T sat one dark evening in my 
cabin feeling thoroughly unwell, 
as the sea was rising fast, and I 
was but a poor sailor. Suddenly 
the cry of ‘ Man overboard!’ made 
me spring to me feet. I heard 
the tramping overhead, but re- 
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solved not to go on deck lest I 
should interfere with the crew in 
their efforts to save the poor man. 
‘What can I do? I asked myself, 
and instantly, unhooking my lamp, 
I held it near the top of my cabin 
and close to my bull’s-eye window, 
that its light might shine on the 
sea and as near the ship as pos- 
sible. In half a minute’s time I 
heard the joyful ery: ‘It’s allright, 
he’s safe!’ upon which I put my 
lamp in its place. 

“The next day, however, I was 
told that my lttle lamp was the 
means of saving the man’s life, as 
it was by the timely light which 
shone upon him that the knotted 
rope could be thrown so as to reach 
him.” 


1 <2 


Welcome Home. 


The waves have beat, the wiuds have blown, 
This whole night long so wearily ; 
And I no moment’s sleep have known 
For thought of him that’s on the sea. 
I got me up, I oped the door, 
I stepped upon the foamy beach, 
I shrank to hear the surges roar, 
The billows clashing each on each. 


No moon was there to light the dark, 

The stars seemed few and little worth; 
I could not bear the waves to mark 

That rushed against the solid earth. 
It shook, and J, with terror filled 

To know my love so far from land— 
Sure never vessel’s fragile build 

The crash of tumbling seas could stand. 


Ah, when he comes, and when my heart 

Beats hard against his stormy breast, 
I think my very lite will part 

To know him safe, at home, at rest! 
What words shall tell him all my love, 

That wayward fancies sometimes hide? 
How speaks my joy all joys above 

To have my husband at my side? 


Oh, not a word and not the speech 
Of hands that wild and helpless move, 
Will bear the tidings that shall reach 
His inmost heart, of my dear love. 
But something crying from my face, 
An eager silence, grave and glad, 
Shall light the rough and gloomy place 
With welcome to my fisher-lad. 


Edward Rose, in Illustrated London News, 
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How God Forgives Sin. 


It seems as though the Lord had 
exhausted the resources of lan- 
guage and the stores of natural 
imagery in the effort to set forth 
the fullness and completeness of 
his forgiveness of the penitent. 
We call attention to some of the 
most striking illustrations which 
the Spirit has used to set forth 
the fullness of the divine pardon. 
What, then, does God do with the 
sins of the Christian? 

1. “Thou wilt cast all their sins 
into the depths of the sea.” (Micah 
7: 19). The stone cast into the 
deep ocean is quite safe from the 
‘danger of discovery. <‘‘Tell the 
people,” said a thoughtful child, 
when he had listened to a sermon 
on these words from his father, 
‘*tell them to remember that sin 
is heavy, and it will sink itself. 
They might think it is light, and 
would float.” Indeed, it will sink 
of itsown weight. And God puts it 
not into the shallow brook, where 
it may be laid bare, or into the 
' treacherous river, which may un- 
cover its bed in the time of 
drought, but he casts it into the 
depths of the sea, where no search 
can find it. 

2. “Kor thou hast cast all my sins 
behind thy back.” (Isa. 38: 17). 
Dayid, in his penitence, cried out, 
“Thou hast set my iniquities be- 
fore thee, my secret sins in the 
light of thy countenance.” We 
see, at once, what a change for- 
giveness effects. Our sins are be- 
hind God now, instead of before 
him. He is between us and our 
sins, instead of our sins being be- 
tween us and him. He thus hides 
us from our transgressions, in- 
stead of our transgressions hiding 
us from him. 

3. “As far as the east rs from 
the west, so far hast thou removed 
our transgressions from us! (Psa. 
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103: 12). Wonderful promise this! 
For who can tell how far the east 
is from the west? The sailor that 
navigates the globe says that he 
never finds the west,—that it is 
always before him, but never 
found. He sails to one point 
which lies west, and when he is 
there he hears them telling of the 
west still as farther on. So God’s 
forgiveness puts our sins into a 
far-off land which we can never 
find, as well as into a deep which 
we can never fathom. 

4, “I have blotted out as a cloud 
thy transgressions, and as a thick 
cloud thy sins.” (Isa. 54: 22). 
When God accuses his people, he 
says, ‘But your iniquities have 
separated between you and your 
God, and your sins have hid his 
face from you.” Here the cloud 
is between the Lord and his chil- 
dren, hiding his face and bringing 
darkness upon them, clouding 
their hearts and glooming their 
minds. But in forgiveness the 
sky is swept of clouds, the sun 
shines once more undimmed; God’s 
hand sweeping through the heavens 
has cleared it and in so doing has 
cleared the soul of its gloom. 

5. “Their sins and their iniqui- 
ties will I remember no more.” 
(Heb. 8: 12). Forgetfulness is 
the greatest boon to a sinner. The 
ancients dreamed of Lethe, the 
river of forgetfulness, into which 
the soul should plunge at death. 
There is but one such stream,— 
the fountain that cleanses us blots 
our sins from memory. God can 
forget—blessed assurance to the 
sin-ridden, conscience-stung soul! 
<‘The true penitent,” says New- 
man, ‘never forgives himself.” 
God forgives, we say, and God 
forgets, and he invites us to lose 
the very memory of our sins in the 
sweet oblivion of his grace.—T'he 
Watchword. 
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Why Not Take It? 


About two years ago, when I was 
coming out of a preaching service, 
I saw an old man looking very un- 
happy. So I said, ‘‘My friend, 
you are not happy.” 

“No,” he rephed, ‘‘I am not.” 

T added, ‘‘ You are not saved.” 

“No,” said he; ‘‘I have been 
praying for it for twenty years!” 

“What!” I said; ‘‘praying for 
it for twenty years! Let me tell 
youa story, for you remind me of 
the circumstance :— 

“‘T saw a gentleman, the other 
day, who was paralyzed on one side, 
and was wheeled about in a Bath 
chair. As he was out one day he 
' saw a poor man sitting by the road- 
side afflicted in the same manner, 
and calling out, ‘O, for God’s sake, 
give meahapney!’ The rich man 
told his servant to wheel him over 
to the poor man. He did so, and 
the gentleman held out half a crown 
to the beggar. But the blind man 
still kept crying, ‘O, for God’s 
sake, give me a hapney!’ 

‘““He was blind. The gentle- 
man said, ‘Here, my good fellow, 
is half a crown for you.” But the 
poor man was deaf, and still he 
kept calling out for a half-penny. 
The servant wheeled the gentleman 


nearer, and at last he made the. 


poor man hear, and then he thank- 
fully took the half-crown. 

‘““Now, my friend, this is just 
what you are about. God is offer- 
ing you salvation as a free gift 
through the blood of Jesus Christ; 
but instead of taking it, and thank- 
ing him for it, and rejoicing in it, 
you keep on asking for it.” 

“What!” said he, interrupting 
me, ‘‘can I have salvation without 
asking for it?” 

‘*Of course you can,” I replied. 
«The gift of God is eternal life 
through Jesus Christ our Lord; 
and the thing to do with a gift is 
to take it, not to pray that you 


‘He that believeth 


may have it. 
y 999 


on the Son hath everlasting life. 
“©, sir; I see it all now!” he 

exclaimed, and turned away com- 

forted.—British Evangelist. 


———————_— + 
Seeing ina Fog.. 


A friend of ours last March, 
sailing down the coast, came on 
deck one morning to find the air 
pervaded by a fog so thick as to 
shut off the vision for even a few 
yards from the steamer. He had 
been aware during the night of a 
pecuhar vigilance and activity on 
board, and ascertained that the 
fog had lasted since the previous 
evening. On inquiring of the 
captain concerning their where- 
abouts he was told that they had 
passed Cape Hatteras in the night. 
‘*How did you know that? could 
you see the light?” “O no! not 
in a fog like this.” : ‘‘ Well; you 
certainly could take no observa- 
tions without a star in. sight.” 
‘No; but we have other ways of 
seeing where we are than those 
you have mentioned.” ‘‘ How?” 
““By the lead. Our soundings 
told us when we were off the Cape, 
and when we had passed it.” 

The spiritual have other means 
of seeing than what’ we call our 
sight. They see by the lead. That, 
lead is faith. All distinctively 


Christian seamanship consists in — 


the use of this ‘* vision and faculty 
divine.” There are nights when 
the heavens seem walled above our 
heads, and no light shines from 
the shore, when through the moan- 
ing and midnight seas we have to 
pass the stormy and perilous crises 
of our life. But we go on, sound- 
ing the very depths that encom- 
pass and imperil us, and find in 
the rocks and shoals themselves 
our chart and our security. For 
we walk by faith, not by sight. 
Christian Intelligencer. 
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WORK AMONG SEAMEN. 
CORRESPONDENCE, REPORTS, &c. 


Some revision of the missionary list of the Society having taken place at the open- 
ing of the year, and since the printing of the last Magazryn, in the adjustment of 
our future work,—we republish the list, from our last number, with corrections, as 
follows :— 


THE AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY’S STATIONS, 


JANUARY ist, 1881. 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Mission estab- 


= Sailors’ Chaplain or . f 

Seaport. Missionary. OF Se st 

New York City, and Brooklyn, N. Y............ IMiysF 5) AUS ORMLDAC re). sates sisi ) 

Si AME SLOMITEH ya leer cae, | 
“ DeWitt C. SLATER........ r 1828 

Revd iO) BARES Wecpiia erro: | 

Mies De Wilt bLAMS ran. cee tes J 
BREE SOY Clb Ya eNicned iets wk wee aloha crea w vue dbo veab Saree its JOHN WESLEY BETHEL......... t 1880 

op eateries cea eum Sn cra sioaed aie tal BoATMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASS’N... { 
Boston, Mass., Chelsea Hospital................. Capt. ANDREW BARTLETT...... l 1857 
Mir PSE UARSEING wen ease f : 
INOniOlkuViaerr ree edtys Wid vb acts eat ad Meohe Rey. Ws) Nv @RANm oe jetocic teres ance 1859 
BVVsbinaaNA COM WNG Cryo eciacin renarord Seider erase eee sissies RO Vatder Win CRAIC Bi erters eases ces 1865 

WhATIEStOns Sx, Cs fe aia) = seyels-a.% wisleielovelalerelees «deacon Rev. W. B. YATEs, ) 
Chaplain Emeritus. .... 1865 

Revie late | SHUG .0e woe ek \ 
REEL CUMLI YD Dies ea ahs rae archer dates oc emeicigeraene s yada siere Rev. RICHARD WEBB............. 1859 
RRTISAC OLA MIO ete nc ewacirerse esr trl oem’ fale nee eee eee 1869 
INOW ROTI OIG MUA oe cents arn cleo Mercian Siete pearsieietetes cid Reva Lesbo PrASi star de csche acre 1830 
Pe VOSTOM EE ORAG Re mele an ted ice tele cia onions Rev. Hs PYOUNG... ocaesorere si 1858 
SAnPh ran ciSCOUMOAL eo sacs areal oss wren an rene oo Revi: ROWED 5 aecneg-52ee 1851 
POL PlaNd OnE POW srs orca Ge aes oat a ee Ate ciaree Rev. Rip SsOUUBBS Ase ccieee ese 1879 

ON NORTH AMERICAN CONTINENT. 

SUOMI A ING nose basa ter cate eiateta. doe ge Siisee fe seer ye SS Bs ec emie aes 1864 

Bonne Esperance Harbor, Labrador Coast...... Rev. .S: Ri BUTLER: 2.52 ac.c.- ) 
Miss WARRINER..........-.-..: \ 1860 

MISS I WiRLICH SS estes chest ) 

IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
Scandinavia. 
Glinistianig mNOLWA Yaga stn ctes cust oe aclenaae IVT SSENs 1) OHINS ON geteereteree erie 1874 
MGTIO MES VOC OMatentsntarh eteds ria. Sais bcansiepaiece o s\eielar’ istelet acess MPH MRIS SON ts mie neeiate te r-aiete = 3s 1865 
Gothland, Island :of, Sweden... ...0:..0...55...... Mr. JoHN LINDELIUS............. 1848 
Gopbenbere, Swedens . 2. i..ceccnecceee clea cee | Ss st ee ce 1841 
EGICIDE DOLE Vabes misc ape cece eee os deesmets Rev. N. P. WAHLSTEDT........... 1869 
Stockhohn, Be ceet ra evatve(2i= d,siaqetenr mista ede nee Sola Mr. A. M. LogUNGBERG............ 1841 
CoOpenBAGEN POON MAL ri si, see as ateriseieicisiave csettes Mr. ANDREAS WOLLESON......... 1852 
Odense, on Fiinen, Denmark.................... Mis Ri RU BUREN Sars siete ote ayers, cue 1863 
Continent of Hurope. 

AMET TINS AOL ANY as kev eicitern acherauaniaee pcre ee Rev. JAMES HDWARDS.......... L 1879 
Mr. JAMES HITCHENS.......... \ $ 
PATENT CRD SOLS MAI aia. aise forsale = stchouaieie = inca rove [cers Rev. CHARLES R. TREAT....... L , 
ae Fo 6s DA = 6 ea a j 1eat 
Tai iy MVE Romie e oe Orns OBC OR Cees eco et nao Rev. HENRY ROGERS............. 1832 
PMIATSOTLOG; IHU ATLCE 55.ciscae fo iacsla vie du oie Cle nivel eievsisin’ IREVaD ys OWED este cers ianies 3 1835 

CHT OS CPMILULULY iotcca chasse, sacl ls oe ha bi, agitator ier wAGE Sythe dyes Rev. DoNALD MILLER.......... ] 
Viral et Oa SONOS ter rages sistarstonancioh - 1870 

SIG PACED MEBIN Ofc tian. tSsleee j 
ISICON OO CER dG 86 SOG D IO aOR CNC) AEE COOeD Rev. JAMES GORDON GRAY...... | 1878 


Mr. StEPHEN BURROWES....... if 
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South America and Pacific Ocean. 


Eon eehioy, COV ou ae aoHAeSoBe debe cme e 
LOUGH Silo rok eee Acero otto a cst ieiete erate ot eae 
SYOKONAIN aes ap ain scan see es rice oe save nte sie eee 


bok says Sse 1847 
Rev. 8. CS DAMON, DoD 2 o-cere 1832 
Mr Wi.) AUDEN ss. a ee eee 1873 


Letters and reports at hand since our January issue, are summarized below, the 


first record being from 


France. 
MARSEILLES. 


We have from chaplain D. 8S. Govert, 
the ‘‘ First Annual Report of the Sailors’ 
Home, 20 Rue de Mazenod, Christmas, 
1880.” In stating the fact that only two 
of the inmates of the Home, during the 
year have been apprehended by the police, 
and that not one has died through delir- 
ium tremens, drunken brawl or accident, 
the report says :—‘‘ This may seem strange 
cause for congratulation, but it is well to 
face the naked truth with regard to the 
existing class of mercantile seamen. Eng- 
‘lish sailing vessels are gradually disap- 
pearing from foreign ports, unable to 
compete with steamships; and as the 
working of these requires scarcely any 
special knowledge and experience, the 
erew frequently comprehend the scum 
and outcasts of our ports and cities whose 
conduct, accordingly is for the most part 
wild extravagance, debauchery and vio- 
lence.... It is inseeking to save, physi- 
cally, morally and spiritually, such ‘‘lost”’ 
ones, as well as to encompass with benefi- 
cial influences, the many,—thank God! 
of their fellow seamen who are sincere 
Christians, that the Committe would earn- 
estly entreat contributions.” 

The points to which the report directs 
attention as of special importance are:— 
ist, a permanent building for the Home, 
(estimated cost £3,500) and 2nd, the re- 
appointment of a Scripture reader as in 
former years. The balance in hand 
(Foundation Account) at the end of the 
year was 8,408.85 frances, the expenditures 
having been 7,434.15 fr. In the ‘‘ Work- 
ing Account,” the receipts had been 
9,109.65 francs,—the expenditures 11,- 
907.00 fr. Three franes per day is the 
charge for sailors’ board. <A deficit at 


this rate of charge was foreseen, and it is 
the Committee’s intention to apply to the 
Board of Trade for an increased allowance 
for the maintenance of seamen paid for 
by them. 

a 


Italy. 
GENOA. 


In Chart and Compass (London, Eng.) 
for January, we find a letter from Rev. 
DonaLtp Mixer, chaplain, from which 
we cite, apropos of a letter from a friend 
printed in the Macazine for January :— 


**You and your readers will be inter- 
ested to learn that we have the prospect 
of soon having a new floating Bethel for 
our Genoa Harbor Mission. The old one 
as you are aware, was too far gone to 
stand repairing; indeed, so far gone, that 
last month the harbor authorities con- 
demned her to be broken up. What was 
to be done without funds to build a new 
one? I could not tell; but I knew that 
one of the Lord’s precious names is 
“* Jehovah. Jireh ’—the Lord will provide. 
And in a very remarkable way He show- 
ed us He could provide. At the very 
time when the old Bethel was being con- 
demned here, the Committee of the Free 
Church of Scotland Sunday-schools were 
voting that the children’s New Yeavr’s of- 
fering should be given to build a new 
Bethel! I have obtained a respite of 
eight months for the old hulk, and by 
that time I hope we shall have a suit- 
able and commodious structure to put 
in its place. I hope you may find it con- 
venient to be present at the inauguration.” 


Mr. Jones, ship’s colporteur, had met 
with a serious accident, going his rounds 
to call sailors to the Bethel services, hav- 
ing fallen in the dark, into the hold of 
the ship Cervantes, a depth of twenty- 
four feet, fracturing his right wrist, 
breaking his face and severely injuring 
his whole body. Let there be prayer for 
his speedy restoration to health, and to the 
labor which God has so greatly blessed! 


AND SEAMEN’S FRIEND. 


Chili, S.A. 


VALPARAISO. 


The Record of October 28rd, 1880, re- 
ports Mr. F. Muuuer as making 102 visits 
to vessels in the month of last September. 
Facts are recorded, a few of which we 
note :— 

‘* A German captain offered his vessel 
for divine service.x—On H. M. 8. Shan- 
non a number of men were found who 
prize the Bible highly.—Many English 
vessels are provided with libraries which 
furnish good reading for the men.— 
Among eighteen ships visited in one day 
ten men purchased books valued at $13.- 
80.—Another day, while visiting fourteen 
vessels, the colporteur disposed of fifty- 
eight books, for $26.80.—Pocket Bibles of 
a better kind than we have in stock were 
frequently asked for.—Several officers 
gave donations for the ARecord, and one 
.gave ten dollars worth of rope for 
hoisting the Society’s boat on board the 
hulk where it remains when not in use.— 
A Greek was anxious to obtain a Bible in 
his own language, but had not sufficient 
money to purchase one.—On the 16th of 
September the colporteur was especially 
cheered by meeting with many officers 
who appeared interested in religious mat- 
ters, and invited him to call oftener. 

‘‘A Danish captain holds religious ser- 
vices regularly on his vessel. The colpor- 
teur regretted not having Danish tracts to 
leave with the crew.—One day’s trip is 
summed up as follows: Visited 20 vessels; 
spoke with eight captains and about one 
hundred and eighty men; sold to five 
men 5 copies of Scripture and other 
books.—A German mate said that he had 
not been to church for seven years.—Pro- 
fanity on one vessel was such as to call 
forth a request from the colporteur that 
the name of God might be honored.—The 
incidents of another day’s work among sea- 
men are as follows: A German officer 
bought a Bible; one that he purchased a 
year ago from Mr. M. had been stolen.— 
A Chilian said that his priest had burned 
the Bible sold to him some time ago by 
the colporteur.—On hearing this another 
Chilian purchased a copy of the Scrip- 
tures, intimating at the same time that he 
would not allow a good book of his own 
to be destroyed by any priest.—On 7 ves- 
sels 6 copies of Scripture and eleven other 
books were sold to 12 men.—On board 
the Fortuna, three men, who had each 
only twenty cents in their possession, 
gladly invested the money in copies of the 
New Testament which are sold at that 
price.” 
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China. 


SHANGHAE, 


A new phase of Bible work in the com- 
mercial metropolis of China is thus des- 
cribed in a recent number of the Bible So- 
ciety Record: ‘‘Steamers sail regularly 
between Shanghae and all the open ports; 
and their passengers, among whom are 
many Chinese officials and literati, have 
much spare time, which is wasted in list- 
lessness, opium-smoking, or gambling. 
It was thought that much good might be 
done, if Bibles were placed within the 
reach of these passengers, and application 
for permission to do so was accordingly 
made to the proper authorities. In no 
case was permission refused. Bibles in 
English were placed in the cabins, and 
in Chinese in the Chinese quarters. Little 
racks were made to. hold the books; and 
on each rack was posted a request that 
travelers would read the books and return 
them to the rack when read. More than 
thirty steamers have been already thus - 
supplied, and others will be supplied as 
soon as they come into port. This plan 
will, it is hoped, bring the word of God 
to the notice of the Chinese official and 
literary classes. 

SO 
Portsmouth, N. H. 


From the last report of the Bow Street 
Mission and Seamen’s Bethel, we find that 
its first service was held Sept. 26th, 1875. 
By Feb. 20th, 1876, the place had proven 
“too strait” for the audiences which were 
gathered, largely made up of fishermen 
and sailors, and the services were trans- 
ferred to Mechanic’s Hall. From June 
11th, 1876, there was an intermission of 
services until the spring of 1879, at which 
time the old hall, corner of Bow and 
Market Sts. having been enlarged, was 
formally dedicated to seamen’s work, and 
Bethel service has ever since steadily been 
carried forward under the care of Rey. 
W. A. Loynr, the Portsmouth city mis- 
sionary. 

——q@Ge+a_. 


New York City. 


Our missionaries at the Sailors’ Home, 
190 Cherry Street, Messrs. BorrLLa and 
Smiru, reported Dec. 31st, as follows:— 


or 
(op) 


‘*God has crowned our labors with 
abundant success this past year. Many 
sailors have chosen the better part which 
shall never be taken away from them. 
Heretofore during the year we have referred 
to a number of special cases, but none 
have been more remarkable than some 
that have come under our notice within 
the past few weeks. 

A Wanderer Reclaimed. 


‘“One man, the son of a Baptist clergy- 
man in England, who has been separated 
from his wife and children for eight or 
nine years by cause of strong drink, came 
here and was invited to ‘‘Room 23,” 
where we meet every morning, and where 
many have been born again. Here he 
first took the pledge and asked the Lord 
to help him to keep it. With great agony 
of heart he then cried for mercy upon his 
soul, and we believe found salvation 
through our Lord Jesus Christ. He wit- 
nessed a good confession during his stay 
with us. 


A Captain Lulfills His Vow. 


** Another seaman at the Home, was a 
shipwrecked Captain who was rescued by 
a passing steamer; while on the wreck he 
went down in the cabin and on his knees 
asked the Lord to send some friendly ship 
to take them off and he would go home to 
his wife a Christian man. In the provi- 
dence of God his prayer was answered. 
He came to the Home on a Saturday at 6 
o'clock, and at 9 o’clock in the chapel 
after meeting he was praying, and a few 
Christian friends with him. Here he be- 
came reconciled to God through Jesus. 
He said that the next day was the happi- 
est in all his life, and during his sojourn 
with us he much enjoyed the means of 
grace, and took part in the exercises. 


Studying For The Christian Ministry. 


“Tt is also encouraging to know that a 
seaman converted here, last summer, isnow 
studying for the ministry in London. He 
asks our prayers. We sometimes sing,— 
‘send the blessed tidings, all the world 
around.’ These men who go down to the 
sea in ships, are telling the story of Jesus 
and his love, from the river to the ends of 
the earth, and by precept and example 
are doing much to hasten the fulfilment 
of the promise,—‘the abundance of the 
sea shall be converted.’ ” 


““We have also received a number of 
letters during the year from seamen from 
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different parts of the world, some of 
which have been published,—they all 
unite in this that it is good to serve the 
Lord on the land or on the sea. We still 
continue our usual labors in the Seamen’s 
Hospitals,—where as a general thing we 
are well received and welecomed,—and 
among the vessels and boarding-houses, 
where we have given a supply of religious 
reading as we had opportunity, which has 
been thankfully received. 

‘“We can say that many have received 
the word with gladness during the year, 
but we must also say that rum has been 
the greatest hindrance to the cause of 
Christ, in connection with our labors. 
Still we rejoice to know that many have 
pledged themselves to drink no more, and 
have done it. in the name and strength of 
the Lord of hosts. 

‘“Through the kindness of the AmER- 
ICAN SEAMEN’S F'RIEND Socinty we have 
more or less assisted seamen’s widows and 
families during the year.+Since the re- 
opening of the Home, Jan. 21st, 1880, 
upward of one hundred conversions to 
Christ have occurred among tts inmates.” 


In October, November, and December, - 
1880, Mr. De Wirr ©. SiaterR visited 
1,618 vessels of all classes, made 511 visits 
to sailors’ boarding houses, 19 to Asylums, 
Hospitals, and Homes, and attended 150 
religious meetings, of which he conducted 
63. He says:— 


*“Most seamen in their youthful days, 
before starting out for a sea-faring life, 
have had some religious teachings. Many 
have had the counsel of a pious father, 
and still more the tender advice, prayers. 
and tears of a pious mother, before leav- 
ing home for the first time, some never to 
return. Thus the good impression was 
made upon their hearts, and there kept 
sacred, shut in, and hid in silence,—it 
may be for years. It is to these good 
impressions that ‘the still small voice’ of 
God’s Spirit speaks,—awakens, and quick- 
ons, until the counsels given and the 
prayers offered repeat themselves until the 
soul is led to seek and find its rest in 
Christ. Seamen often speak of these 
early home influences as great helps in 
their conversion.” 


Mr. Slater’s report is filled with graphic 
record of many touching incidents occur- 
ing during the three months,—and we 
have reserved some of them for future in- 
sertion in the Magazine. 


AND SEAMEN’S FRIEND. 5 


Savannah, Ga. 


Dating January ist, Rev. Rrcowarp 
Wess, chaplain, transmits interesting 
record of the celebration of Christmas 
Day by Norwegian sailors in port, accord- 
ing to the customs of ‘‘ Fatherland,” 
which we shall print in part, hereafter. 
The Captain who furnished the account 
says that the masters of vessels who pro- 
vided entertainment, and arranged the 
exercises, did so,—firstly, for spiritual en- 
joyment; secondly, to prevent their crews 
falling into temptation by strolling about 
on shore; thirdly, to show the men that 
they were held in respect by their masters, 
and cared for, morally and religiously. 


2 + 
New Orleans, La. 


The Lower Bethel (Chaplain P£asr’s) 
Temperance Association has been re-or- 
ganized, and its first meeting was lately 
held under most promising auspices. 


——=sd <> aa 


Galveston, Texas. 


Rey. H. P. Youne, chaplain, reporting 
at the close of 1880, speaks again of the 
pressing need of a Chapel and Reading- 
room combined, for the efficient prosecu- 
tion of work for sailors in the port. He 

-adds:—‘‘The moral condition of sailors 
here, has improved wonderfully. Al- 
though there are always some whose im- 
morality has a bad influence, we notice a 
progress among them, which is due, no 
doubt, to the benevolent work of the 
AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, ex- 
tending the hand of Gospel blessing over 
the mighty oceans and ports of the com- 
mercial and civilized world.” 


or Se 


Cleveland, O. 


The Herald, reporting the annual meet- 
ing of the Floating Bethel Association, 
speaks of its work in the conversion of 
sailors and boatmen, during the past year, 


-~z 


the visitations at the City Hospital, wards 
in which are set aside for sailors,—of 175 
seamen signing the Temperance pledge, 
of visits made to 800 vessels and 400 fam- 
ilies, and lodging and meals furnished to 
197 sick destitute and shipwrecked sailors. 


Bere alae eee 
Ramsgate, Eng. 


Witi1am Wuitmore, port missionary, 
makes his twentieth annual report of work 
at this harbor. Many seamen have been 
at the sailors’ church, and during the au- 
tumn of 1880, special missionary ser- 
vices were held at the different churches 
in the town on their behalf. A Ladies’ 
Association has been formed for making 
‘«Sailors’ Book-bags,” and in other ways 
the people of R. have testified their care 
for ‘‘ those who go down to the sea.” 


> 0S 


Loan Library Work. 


It is helpful to see a work for Christ, 
and for men, grow under the hands of its 
laborers. This thought has come to us, 
anew, as we have looked up, during the 
month, the records of libraries provided 
within the past four or five years, by two 
friends, who in that time have each sent 
out twenty-five of these silent but effective 
sea-missionaries. They have already been 
accessible by eighty original and re-ship- 
ments, to about sixteen hundred seamen. 
But that does not measure their influence, 
for they are scattered to-day on every sea, 
and are on many shores of the globe. 


A WIDE REACH OF TRAVEL—VARIED USE- 
FULNESS. 

«« Library No. 6,031,* belonging to the 

SrameEn’s FRrenp Socrery, supplied to me 


in March, 1877, has been on the following 
voyages:—New York to Valparaiso, Mex- 


* Contributed by S. S. Park Congregational 
church, Norwich, Conn. 
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olines, Bolivia, thence to Hamburg, Ham- 
burg to Cardiff, Montevideo, Valparaiso, 
Mexolines, and thence to Hamburg, 
Hamburg to Cardiff, Moutevideo, Valpa- 
raiso, Taltal, Chili, Talcahuano, and 
Tome, thence to Boston. During those 
voyages it has been much read by myself 
and crew, the books being regularly 
changed for the crew every Saturday 
night. On the Sabbaths nothing was done 
by the crew save to read the books and at- 
tend to the necessary work of the ship. 
I have every reason to believe that they 
have been of geat benefit to us all, and a 
great help in putting a stop to profane 
language on board. All the men that I 
have had during all these voyages were 
very anxious to get the books, and were 
very attentive in reading them. I render 
my sincere thanks to the Society for the 
use of this library. I would never wish 
to go without one, if I could get it.” 
JoHN WATERS, 
Master bark Maggie Elliot, Halifaa. 


FROM A LIGHT-SHIP. 


From the light-ship at winter quarters, 
Chincoteague Island, Accomac, Va., we 
have word:—‘‘ I hereby return your libra- 
ry with many thanks.” This library was 
first shipped in 1868, on the Ellen Good- 
speed for San Francisco, thence went to 
Rio de Janeiro, S. A, (in 1877,) then to 
the light-ship in 1879, and from that comes 
back to us, to be again sent forth on its 
work of mercy. 


—.>¢6-o@_ 


Home Again-—Chinese at the 
Sandwich Islands. 


A letter from Rey. Dr. Damon reports 
his safe arrival, with Mrs. D., at Honolu- 
lu, S. 1., Nov, 28th, 1880.. He says.— 
“Our new Chinese church will be dedi- 
cated about Jan. Ist, 1881. It is a neat 
little affair, costing, including land, about 
$12,000. Next week a fair will be held 
for the benefit of the organization. Our 
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best citizens, ladies and gentlemen, favor 
it. This, surely, is not the way the Chinese 
are treated in California.” 


—_—_—> +<__ 


To the many Friends 


Who at this season of the year are say- 
ing, by letter and in other ways, the 
kindest things of the Sartors’ MAGAZINE, 
we desire to express our sense of the good 
they are doing us, while we have no space 
in which to print even extracts from their 
testimonies. From all the New England 
and from the Middle States we are glad 


to get assurances that the Magazine has | 


never been a more welcome or useful vis- 
itant than in the year just ended. 


a 


From Troy, N.Y. 


The month of January, in every year, 
brings kind remembrances for the sailors, 
from two Christian little girls in this 
beautiful city. This year they have pro- 
vided not only two ‘‘ housewives” for as 
many seamen, the work of their own hands, 
but by their exertions, with the help of 
friends, have sent us $20 for their first 
loan library. We mean to print in the 
next Livz Boat the record of their ‘‘ Des- 
ert Palm Mission Band,” auxiliary to the 
Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions, as 
an incitement to other children to walk 
in their beautiful ways. Meanwhile they 
have our best thanks and wishes for their 
continuance in all such well doing. 


1 << ———_ 


The Youth’s Companion, 


At Boston, employs the same writers as 
the best English and American magazines, 
and no other publication for the family 
furnishes so much entertainment and in- 
struction of a superior order for so low a 
price. Its illustrations are by the best 
artists, and it has recently been greatly 
enlarged. 


AND SEAMEN’S FRIEND. 


Sailors’ Home, New York. 


Reported by F. Alexander, Lessee, for the 


month of 
DECEMBER, 1880. 


Ova Ar VAIS tran. oter See een 

Deposited, for safe keeping............ $2,172 
of which, $567 was sent to relatives and friends, 
and $180 was placed in Savings Banks, the bal- 
ance being returned to depositors. 


—_—~2- 9 <- _____— 
Marine Disasters, December, 
1880. 


The number of vessels belonging to, or bound 
to or from ports in the United States, reported 
totally lost and missing during the month was 
43, of which 20 were wrecked, 8 abandoned, 2 
burned, 1 sunk by collision, 5 foundered, and 7 
are missing. The list comprises 2 steamers, 3 
ships, 17 barks, 2 brigs and 18 schooners, and 
their total value, exclusive of cargoes, is esti- 
mated at $1,079,800. 

Below is the list, giving names, ports, destin- 
ations, &c. Those designated by a w were 
wrecked, @ abandoned, } burned, se sunk by 
collision, f foundered, and m missing. 


STEAMERS. 


Lumley Castle, f. from New Orleans for Reval. 
Wanderer, w. from New York, at Lewes, Del. 


SHIPS. 
Nunquam Dormio, w. from Savannah for Liver- 


pool. 

Charlotte M. White, m. from St. John, N. B. 
for Liverpool. 

Marcia Greenleaf, m. from Bath for New York. 


BARKS, 


Impero, w. from Philadelphia for Limerick. 

Jane, w. from New York, at Lynn, E. 

Coringa, w. from Singapore for Bangkok. 

Beucetore, a. from N. Sydney, C. B. for New 
Yor. 

Hea, b. from Philadelphia, at Bremen. 

Trafik, f. from Philadelphia for Arendal. 

Argosy, w. from Rio Janeiro for New York. 

Ivanhoe, w. from St. Nazaire for Ship Island. 

Harriette F. Hussey. a. from Pascagoula for 
Boston. 

Joseph Clark, a. from Baltimore for Antwerp. 

Azorean, from New Bedford, at Fayal. 

Fanchion, a. from Charleston for Cette. 

Zelica, m. from Pensacola for Greenock. 

Nellie G. Troop, w. from Baltimore for Bremen. 

Giuseppe, a. from London for New York. 

Mavis, w. from New York for Amsterdam. 

David Hoadley, w. from San Francisco for Port 
Gamble. 


BRIGS. 


Nellie, w. from Curacoa for Bridgeport. 
Racer, f. from New York for Queenstown. 


SCHOONERS. 
Edith L. Steere, w. from New York for Pasca- 


oula. 
Biero Chestnut, s.c. Chesapeake Bay. 
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oo2 Lark, w. from St. John, N. B. for Boston. 
R. W. Brown, w. from Richmond, Va. 

Marion P 1 Camplin, m. from New York for Port 

im 

Jet M. Gamewell, b. from Bombay for Lon- 
don 

Union Flag, a. from St. John, N. B. for Phila- 
delphia. 

Calvin, m. from New York for Halifax. 

Baie Webster, m. (Fisherman) of Glouces- 
er. 

Ww. H. Brookfield, m. from Pt. Midway, N.S. 
for Boston. 

Teutonia, w. from San Francisco for Matzatlan. 

Sappho, w. from Norfolk. 

Emma O. Curtis, /. for Baltimore. 

Martha Weaver, w. at Long Beach, N. J. 

David & Ettie, w. at Cuffey’s Cove. 

Florence Dean, a. from Baltimore for New 
York. 

Osceola, w. from San Francisco at Fish Rock. 

Charles Dennis, /. for Providence. 

John L. Tracy, a. from Savannah for New 
York. 
Of the above, 1 steamer, 3 ships, 4 barks, 1 

brig and 16 schooners were owned wholly in the 

United States, and their total value is estimat- 


ed at $490,960. 


TOTAL MARINE LOSSES, 1880. 


We give herewith a recapitulation of our 
usual monthly statement of total losses of ves- 
sels belonging to and bound to or from ports in 
the United States, showing the number lost in 
each month during the year, with their class 
and estimated value:— 


wn 
Oa en Dae 
1880. $28 # 4 $ vale. 

ROO A wD F 
January ..... 12 1832 6 2 $672,000 
February..... 3 9 il 7 28 652 1,240,000 
Manchiy.a ee) — 5 14 38 16° 388 492,000 
OX ey als seria 4 7% 27 6 18 62 41,500,000 
May. Sloe os 6. 380) 465.000 
PUNO R cee ners zh Bs eco ag} 510,000 
ULLY =e seaeneeice = Om meOuomenid acel 882,000 
INTRA Sib ae An — 2 (OB BE 5 855,000 
September... 5 3 9 6 13 386 1,090,000 
October...... 6 8 10 5 15 39 1,082,400 
November... 2 2 16 38 15 35 787,400 
December... 2 3 17 2 18 42 1,067,400 
Mobaleine yw 27 42 157 49 158 433 $9,642,800 


The total losses for 1879 aggregated 545 ves- 
sels, with a value of $10,611,000; for 1878, 536 
vessels, with a value of $9,462,000; for 1877, 496 
vessels, with a value of $10,037,700. 


= 6 <e_ -- 
Receipts, December, 1880. 


MAINE. 
Bangor, Central Cong. ch., for lib’y.. me) 20 00 


Hammond St. church, for librar Vas 20 00 
BevholiCongy CHURCH ce teuranin serine 5 00 
Fryeburgh, Cong. church............. 6 00 
Hallowell, Children of Dea. S. K. Gil- 

man, library in memory of their 
mother, two sisters and brother. hs He 


Saco, a Fr iend 
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New HAmpsuIReE. 
Bennington, Cong. ch. and Soc’y..... 7 74 
Bristol Cone. Chur nrec aera 4 60 
Exeter, Augusta T. Odlin...........-. 5 00 
Goffstown, Cong. church............. 15 31 
Marlboro, Cong. S. §., for library..... 20 00 
Pelham,Cong. ch. of wh. $20 for lib’y. 24 58 
Winchester, Cong. church.......-.... 6 80 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
Amesbury, Cong. church............-. 18 02 
Amberst,,Eirsp Churehi. . wu. nace eae 10 00 
AUDUPNGAle OSs. OG) secret ee 3 41 
Boston) Unknowns os.s-ase Cea ere 27 00 
By deld | Oonenchunchhemenasece: : 6 00 
Clinton, Mrs. Abbie R. Winter........ 1 00 
Easthampton, Payson Cong. church.. 47 80 
Fitchburg, Calvinistic Cong. ch. and 

Soe’y, of wh. $20 for Farwell lib’y. 84 50 
Hox boro, Cones sChurch ween 16 23 
Hubbardston, a friend in Mass. for 

libvary <<. 35-4 See: os nee eens 20 00 
Ipswich, Ist ch. and Soc’y, add’l...... 5 12 
Lenox, Mrs. Mary 8. Cook, for Sail- 

OVS “HOMO caer se tena cie Rio race 1 00 
Littleton, Cong. ch. S. S., for lib’y..... 20 00 
Lowell, High St. ch., of wh. $40 for 

LDR APIOS 23) eter ara ere moe atac te ea sye coke 89 84 
Lynn, ist Cong. church 16 76 
Mansfield, late Rev. John Blair, for 

ib Raley 2-5 Gen eetce ies Ca ae Seas 20 00 
Marblehead, Cong. ch., for lib’y...... 20 00 
Millbury, 2nd Cong. church........... 20 06 
Monson, residuary legacy from the 

estate of Andrew W. Porter, by E. 

HM ORiMS i Ox Guinan. ere rieiee eo d des 150 00 


Newburyport, Bellville ch., of wh. $20 

from Joshua Hale, for library.... 37 62 
North Adams, Cong. church.......... 
North Andover, Cong. church........ 
Pittsfield, South Cong. ch. and Soe’y. 17 33 


Princeton, Cone, churchwjcsn ce. aes 4 50 
Royalston, W. B. Ripley, deceased, by 
by Mins, Bie BaRipley=:e.scess. 15 100 00 
Salem, Tabernacle ch., Infant class, 
LOVMDraryronc se outeoca isc ce tee 20 00 
South Framingham, Cong. church.... 65 00 


South Hadley Falls, Cong. ch. and 
DOCIGUY?, ere ich saeee eer atn soe 2 35 


Stockbridge, Cong. church............ 68 93 
HUGDULY ca tMenGsra race sas eee ee 1 00 
Sunderland, F. L. Clark, in full, to 
CONSES SOLES Ts Mes ies Aare ake 20 00 
Townsend, Cong. church, add’l....... 3 00 
Upton Cone.church. sco see ae 5 00 
Wenham, Cong. church.:.........0..- 2 55 
Weymouth: axtriend ae. ..s.. se lone 5 00 
Winchester, Cong. church............ 15 45 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Bristol, J: G.. Watson’... sa.6: oe 2 00 
Providence, Mrs. Haiden Nickerson. . 1 00 
ConneECTICUT. 
1 00 
55 00 
38 7 
33 69 
18 8&2 
6 86 
33 74 
1 00 
shop, Wm. T. Lane, Edward A, 
AUS AS be ERS eee ee ee ba 124 65 
end) Cone Churcher: ache pa e 87 52 
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2nd Cong. church, add’l:........---. 4 90 

Mrs. C. B. Farnsworth..........-. +. 1 00 
Rockville, 2nd Cong. church.......:.. 21 79 
Sharon, Mrs. A. M. BH. Cowles......... 2 00 
Somerville, Cong. church............. 25 36 
Stamford, Mrs. Seymour Hoyt........ 9 00 

New YORK. 

Brooklyn, J. B. Hutchinson........... 25 00 

Wm. Ballard, for two libraries...... 40 00 
Buffalo, Miss Hattie M. Hames........ 20 00 
Cortland, Pres) church. 25. 22-snaewee 9 06 


East Bloomfield, bequest from Miss 
Phebe Gauss, $86.50, less exchange 


25 cts., per C. W. Bradley, adm’r. 86 25 
Gravesend, John I. Lake, towards L. 008 
Hopkinton, 1st Cong. church......... 10 00 
Hudson, Miss Emeline B. Paddock.... 1 ov 
Mill Point, Rev. J. 4. Enders). -o-e on 2 00 
New York City, collection on board 

steamer SLritannic, (White Star 

Line) trip in Nov., by Messrs. Geo. 

F. Stone & C. E. Jennings........ 747 21 
roma, friend. shie~ ae oe eee 280 00 
E.D,G. Primeécaee ter Seren eee 250 00 
Geos Ilo Seney i. aioe ec ane 
Jonas Marsh Libbey, for libraries.. 180 00 
Mrs. G. B. Grinnell, for lib’s........ 100 00 
LeopoldsSchep py acc. earn cancer 50 00 
From a friend towards cost of cir- 

eularge.. 5 cSUe ee aero eee 50 00 
Morris Ke, JeOSstp ys A. ccs eee te eine 50 00 
J. Stewart Cushman... 25. ccemas ees 25 00 
Thomas. J. O; Donohue.>. 2.2. a2. 25 00 
JohmS: Wardit. enn oe nee 25 00 
Daniel: Barnes on 2/58 <.. oea.e eee ee 25 00 
Henry A. rorlbuta Jr co se: ce. cee 25 00 
A.W KUbOIne o.2a8 Saha eee 25 00 
Wn. (Ee 0d 26 wae: aac eee ee 25 06 
Stephen Ww: Carey... 9215-5 sete 25 00 
WilliamJN.. Osbornews....c: so ces 20 00 
N. Y. Epis. Seamen’s Mission, for 

lib*y,.per-H. P. Marshall. 20 3.255.% 20 00 
J2 Wis Brothinghamw.s-sen.e omen 10 00 
WANED, MV Qa URUOMT ree wen eatt cake ee 10 00 
William i. Gebhardoitn,. sane 5 00 


James ‘Cassidy: face se eee eee 
Cope: Hays, brig HL. T. Shel- 
OU Sa inccs EER TR oe 
Capt. S. S. Sparrow, bark 4b Del 
KOADCRT alos onan: sehtes ht nee 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Washington, Rev. “M. Porter Snell, 


“from the little rills of Llens- 
Mary” 


MINNESOTA, 


10 00 
$4,114 36 


Northfield, Conrad J. Stegner 
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“Gast thy bread upon the waters: for thon shalt find it after many days.’—Ece, IT: 1, 


From The Independent. 
Hiding in the Rock. 


BY REY. E. A. RAND. 


(Concluded from last Life Boat.) 


Where was little Jean this rough Octo- 
ber day? 

Little Jean had been in the red school- 
house, at the corner of the roads, that 
afternoon. 

*‘ And shall I tie the strings of my 
little Jean’s hat?” said the school-mis- 
tress, with eyes bright and clear as the 
pools that the tide leaves in the dimpled 


gray sand. ‘‘ And shall I pin your shawl, 
dearie? It is time now to go.” 


“Tf you please, teacher.” 

** And which way will you go home to- 
night,—over the pasture or across the 
sands?” 

** Across the sands. 
shorter way.” 

“But, won’t the tide turn?” 

“Oh! I guess not. I can run quick to 
the ‘stairs.’ Mother is sick and needs 
me to help Davy.” 

“You help Davy? You are a smart 
girl. Let me give you a kiss, dear,” and 
the touch of the teacher’s lips was warm 
and tender as that of a mother’s. 

‘“Now, the good angels keep little Jean 
to-night!” 


It is much the 


** And may they keep teacher! ” 

Little Jean followed the path winding 
through a ravine down to the sea, and 
then trotted along the sands. 

‘** How high the rocks are!” she said, 
watching the sea-birds flying about the 
cliffs. ‘* And the sea,—how ugly it is!” 

But what makes the little figure in the 
red shawl hurry faster along the narrow 
sands between the sea and the cliffs? 


“*T believe the tide has turned!” She 
looked anxiously out to sea. 
She saw the water frothing about 


‘‘ Wreckers’ Ledge,” and well understood 
what the sign meant. The tide had 
turned and was angrily foaming about 
the first obstacle. 

Now, little one, hurry! May the an- 
gels tie their swift wings to thy feet! 
Hurry! hurry! The tide is coming! 

Where are the “stairs”? 

Little Jean looked, and saw their well- 
worn line mounting the cliff. If she 
could only reach them! 

Hurry, little one! 

May there be fresh angel-wings given 
thee! Little Jean was flying along, the 
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water rolling within ten feet of her. On 
the. other side were the tall, grim, pre- 
cipitous cliffs. 

The water rolled within six feet of her, 
four feet, three feet. Quick, quick, little 
Jean! All good angels be on thy side 
and help thee! 

It seemed as if the waters knew that a 
little girl was on the sands, and strove 
_ hard to overtake her. 

Two feet! One foot! 
stood on the lowest step of the ‘stairs, 
one bold wave washed the fringes of her 
red shawl. She mounted the second step, 
the third also; but the waves were press- 
ing hard after her. A huge billow came 
wrathful and rushing. It almost touched 
her. There was a broad shelf of rock 
above her, and there the cliff receded, 
making a sheltering hollow. Could she 
reach it? She would try. Up, up, up 
she climbed and gained the place of safety. 
No wave would reach her there. She 
threw herself down on the broad step, 
crept into the hollow; safe, safe, at last. 
She would rest awhile, she said. And in 
the ears of the tired child the noise of the 
sea became a monotonous music, hushing 
her to drowsiness, then to sleep, finally 
charming her with dreams. 

She fancied at last that an angel came 
to her. Was the angel speaking? Did 
he say, ‘‘ Jeannie, dear’? 

She tried to open her eyes. 

Then the angel seemed to change, and 
upon his bare locks went a sailor’s cap. 
He seemed to lose his wings, and put on 
a fishernan’s rough jacket. Then he 
spoke with Davy’s voice and called to 
her: ‘‘ Little Jean! Little Jean, darling! 
What are you doing here?” 

“Oh! Davy, is this you? Only hiding; 
only hiding in the rock.” 

Then this good human angel took her 
in his arms, and carried her up the stairs, 
across the pasture, and so home. 

‘**My little had a narrow escape. I 
wouldn’t go across the sands again,” said 
the mother, stroking Jean’s soft flaxen 
hair. 


And now, as she 


” 
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““But I wanted to help you the sooner. 
I won’t go again. I am sorry to worry 
you, mother.” 

“And Davy said that you were hiding 
in the rock, dear. The Savior is that 
precious to his children,—a Rock of Safety. 
Don’t forget it. Always trust him. Ever 
be found hiding in the Rock.” 

Little Jean did not forget it. When 
that mother’s wasted form was laid away 
in the wind-swept graveyard, back of the 
wild pasture-land, Jean could say, in her 
sorrow, that she was ‘‘ hiding in the Rock.” 

Through life and when death’s dark 
wave came rolling toward her, she was 
found hiding, hiding in the Rock. 


The Captain’s Boy on the 
Penny Boat. 
BY H. F. REDDALL. 


As most of my young readers are 
aware, the river Thames divides the great 
city of London into nearly equal parts. 
For nearly twelve miles the metropolis 
stretches along either bank, and, as might 
be expected, the river forms a convenient 
highway for traffic,—a sort of marine 
Broadway, in fact. There are a number 
of bridges, each possessing from six to 
ten arches, and through these the swift 
tide pours with tremendous energy. 
From early dawn to dark the river’s 
bosom is crowded with every description 
of vessel. Below London Bridge, the 
first we meet in going up stream, may be 
seen the murky collier moored close to 
the neat and trim East Indiaman, the 
heavy Dutch galliot scraping sides with 
the swift mail-packet, or the fishing-boat 
nodding responsive to the Custom-house 
revenue-cutter, 

Above and between the bridges the 
scene changes, but is none the less ani- 
mated. Here comes a heavy, lumbering 
barge, its brown sail loosely furled, de- 
pending for its momentum upon the tide, 
and guided by a long sweep. Barges, 
lighters, tugs, fishing-smacks, passenger 
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steamboats, and a variety of smaller craft 
so crowd the river that were we to stand 
on Blackfriars Bridge, a boat of some de- 
scription would pass under the arches 
every thirty or forty seconds. 

But by far the most important feature 
is the passenger-boats. These are appar- 
ently countless. They make landings 
every few blocks, now on one side the 
river, now on the other, darting here and 
there, up and down, and adding largely 
to the bustle. For a penny, the equival- 
ent of two cents American currency, one 
may enjoy a water ride of five or six 
miles—say from London Bridge to Lam- 
beth Palace. When we reflect that all 
this immense traffic is crowded between 
the banks of a stream at no point as wide 
as the Hast River opposite Fulton Ferry, 
New York, and impeded by bridges at 
that, the difficulties of navigation will be 
in some measure understood; and I have 
purposely dwelt on this that my readers 
may fully appreciate what follows. 

Every one knows how, in America, the 
steamboat is controlled by a pilot perched 

‘high above the passengers in the ‘‘pilot- 
house”; how he steers the boat, and at 
the same time communicates with the en- 
gineer far below him by means of bells— 
the gong, the big jingle, the little jingle, 
and so on. But the penny boats of the 
Thames are managed far differently. 
The wheelsman is at the stern in the old- 
fashioned way; but on a bridge stretched 
amidships between the two paddle-boxes, 
and right over a skylight opening into 
the engine-room, stands the captain. Be- 
neath him, sitting or standing by this 
skylight, is a boy of not more than twelve 
or fourteen years of age, who, I observed, 
from time to time called out some utterly 
unintelligible words, in accordance with 
which the engine was slowed, stopped, 
backed, or started ahead as occasion re- 
quired. It took me a long time to dis- 
cover what the boy said, from the peculiar 
sing-song way in which he called out, but 
it took me much longer to find out why 
he said it. 
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So far as I could see he had not as 
much interest in the boat as I had; ap- 
parently he observed the constantly chang- 
ing panorama of river scenery,—not an in- 
teresting sight on board escaped him, and 
yet as we neared or departed from each 
landing-stage the same mysterious sounds, 
only varied slightly, issued from his lips, 
and the boat stopped or went ahead as the 
case might be. I asked myself if this 
wonderful boy might not be the captain, 
but a glance at the weather-beaten figure 
on the bridge showed me the absurdity of 
the idea. So I watched the latter indi- 
vidual, from whom I was now sure the 
boy received his orders. But how? That 
was the question. The captain and his 
boy were too far apart to speak intelligibly 
to one another, without all the passengers 
hearing them: how, then, did the one on 
the bridge communicate his wishes to the 
other at the skylight if not by speech? 

By dint of long watching I became 
aware that though apparently the eyes of 
the lad saw everything there was to be 
seen, in reality he was most watchful of 
the captain, hardly ever lifting his gaze 
from the figure above him, and at last I 
discovered that by a scarcely perceptible 
motion of his hand, merely opening and 
closing it, or with a simple backward or 
forward motion from the wrist down, the 
captain conveyed his orders to the boy, 
who responded by shouting in his shrill 
treble through the skylight what, after 
much conjecture, I discovered to be ‘‘ Hase 
’er!” “Stop er!” ‘Turn ’er astarn!” 
“Let ’er go ahead!” 

Only think of it! The safety of these 
boats, their crews, and thousands of pass- 
engers absolutely depends upon these 
youngsters, who in wind and rain, sun- 
shine or storm, are compelled to be at 
their posts for many hours daily. If 
through inattention or inadvertence the 
wrong command should be given to the 
engineer, a terrible calamity might occur. 
That such is never or rarely the case 
speaks volumes for their fidelity and atten- 
tion to duty.—Harper’s Young People. 
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Loan Library Reports. 


The whole number of new Loan Libraries sent to sea from the Rooms of the American 


two refitted, were sent to sea from our rooms at New York and Boston. 


Seamen’s Friend Society at New York and at Boston, Mass., from 1858-9, to 
December Ist, 1880, was 6,989 ; and the reshipments of the same for the same period 
were 7,108. The number of volumes in these libraries was 385,937, and they were 
accessible to 274,393 men. Nine hundred and nineteen libraries, with 33,084 vol- 
umes were placed upon vessels in the United States Navy, and in Naval Hospitals, 
and were accessible to 105,086 men.—One hundred libraries were placed in one 
hundred Stations of the United States Life Saving Service, containing 3,600 vol- 
umes, accessible to nine hundred Keepers and surfmen. 7 

During December, 1880, sixty-seven loan libraries,—twenty-five new, and forty- 
The new 


libraries were No. 7,069, with Nos. 7,071 to 7,085, inclusive, at New York;—and No. 


5,481, with Nos. 5,495 to 5,499, inclusive,—and Nos. 6,800, 6,801 and 6,803, at 
Boston. ; : Re ee 
The forty-two libraries reshipped were :— 

No. 1,872, No. 8,491, No. 4,793, No, 5,125, No.5,777, No. 5,891, No. 6,406, No. 6,602, No. 6,991, 
“© 9198, “© BO71 5% 4843 2 581. “578 « G601B. 643d “96 600). UeaamiOog. 
“2,281, © "8.912, ! 4.871, "5 5,402," = “SO. 786.) So n'6 191 eae Ooo nn Os sears 

“ gate 4308 “ 4880, 5.418’ "5,802, “ 6.288 “© 6494, ** 6.1740, 

“ 2894 “ 4eee 5.087, “ 5648 “ 5,856, “ 6352, “6.561, “ 6,747, 
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“To What Kingdom.” 

The King of Prussia, while visiting a 
village in his land, was welcomed by the 
school children of the place. After their 
speaker had made a speech for them, he 
thanked them. Then, taking an orange 
from a plate, he asked: 

‘To what kingdom does this belong?’ 

‘The vegetable kingdom, sir’, replied a 
little girl. 

The king took a gold coin from his 
pocket, and holding it up, asked: 

‘And to what kingdom does this be- 
long?’ 

‘To the mineral kingdom,’ said the girl. 

‘And to what kingdom do I belong, 
then?’ asked the king. 

The little girl colored deeply, for she 
did not like to say ‘‘ the animal kingdom,” 
as she thought she would, lest his majesty 
should be offended. Just then it flashed 
into her mind that ‘‘God made man in 
His own image,” and looking up with a 
brightening eye, she said: 

‘To God’s kingdom, sir.’ 

The king placed his hand on the child’s 
head, and said most devoutly, ‘God grant 
that I may be accounted worthy of that 
kingdom! ’ 


A Word Fitly Spoken. 


EK. W. B. says, in the New York Ob- 
server, that the following incident actual- 
ly occurred :— 

A father who openly denied the Chris- 
tian religion, and was a professed infidel, 
observed his little son intently reading the 
Bible. 

‘“What book are you reading?” he said 
sternly. 

The boy looked up abstractedly and 
said, with eyes swimming in tears,—‘‘ Fa- 
ther, they crucified Him !” 

The professed unbeliever stood still. It 
was a word in season. God had spoken 
to him through the lips of his child. Ere 
long his soul was prostrate at the foot of 
the Cross. And now he is among those 
who testify to the truth of Christ’s religion 
—to his promise,—‘‘ Him that cometh to 
me, I will in no wise cast out.” , 


American Seamen's Friend Society. 


R. P. Buck, Esq., President. 
Rev. S. H. Hatz, D. D., Cor. Sec. & Treas. 
LutTHer P. Husparp, Esq., Financial Agent. 
80 Wall Street, New York. 


District Secretary ;— 
Rey, S. W. Hanks, Cong’] House, Boston 


LIFE MEMBERS AND DIRECTORS. 


A payment of Five Dollars makes an Annual Member, and Thirty Dollars at one time 
constitutes a Life Member; One Hundred Dollars, or a sum which in addition to a previous 
payment makes One Hundred Dollar s, a Life Director, 


FORM OF A BEQUEST. 


“T give and bequeath to Tas Ammrican Sramen’s Frienp Society, incor porated by the 
Legislature of New York, in the year 1x33, the sum of $——, to be applied to the charitable 
uses and purposes of the said Society.” 

Three witnesses should certify at the end of the will, over their signatures, to the follow- 
ing formalities, which, in the execution of the will should be strictly observed: 

ist. That the testator subscribed (or acknowledged the subscription of) the will in their 
presence.—2nd, That he at the same time declared to them that it was his last will and 
testament.—3rd. That they, the witnesses, then and there, in his presence, and at his 
request, and in presence of each other, signed their names thereto as witnesses. 


SHIPS’ LIBRARIES. 


Loan Libraries for ships are furnished at the offices, 80 Wall Street, N. Y., and at the Con- 
gregational House, Boston, Mass.. at the shortest notice. Bibles and Testaments in vari- 
ous languages may be had either at the office, or at the Depository of the New York Bible 
Society, 7 Beekman Street. 

SAVINGS BANKS FOR SEAMEN. 

All respectable Savings’ Banks are open to deposits from Seamen, which will be kept 
safely and secure regular instalments of interest. Seamen’s Savings’ Banks, as such are 
established in New York, 74-6 Wall Street and 189 Cherry Street, and in Boston, Mass., 
at 47-19 Tremont Street, open daily between 10 and 3 o’clock. 


SAILORS’ HOMES. 


LOCATION. ESTABLISHED BY KEEPERS, 

New York, 190,Cherry Street.......... Amer. Sea. Friend PoC Fred’k Alexander. 

Boston, Mass., Salem and Bennet Sts. Boston * B F. Jacobs. 

PsILADELPSIA, Pa., 422 South Front St. Penn. Se Ke “. C.F. Bowman. 

Wimineton, N. C., Front & Dock Sts. Wilm, — “ sf “ . Capt. J F. Gilbert. 

CHARLESTON, Oe ober alittle cr gmniuiinra wa Charleston Port Society... Capt. Peter Smith. 

Moutrn DAL) gece maceed eee ets 1 adies’ Se a. Fr nd Society. Geo. Ernst Findeisen. 

SAIN: PRAM OISAOs | Cale esis ceistee o's nore ke « David Swannack. 

PLONOLUIU, Os rks cee tins tienen seuss ecas se Honolulu ‘ so - E. Dunscombe. 

Independent Societies and Private Sailor Boarding Houses. 

New York, 338 Pearl Street........... Epis. Miss. Soc. for Seamen Edward Rode. 

4 Catharine Lane, (Colored) eet otis Greta vase hoe eer ister . G. F. Thompson. 
Boston, N. Square, Mariners Fouts -» Boston Seamen’s Aid Soc’y N. Hamilton. 
PortsmoutsB, N. H., No. 8 State St ... Seamen’s Aid Society Soe John Stevens, Supt. 
New Beprorp, 14 Bethel Court........ Ladies’ Br, N. B. P.S...... Ma. & Mrs. H G. O. Nye. 
Bartrmors, 23 South Ann Street.... 0. cesscceeseccssessceece ee--ee. Miss Hllen Brown, 
GaALvEsTon, Texas, cor. Strand & 25 St. .....+. raat ctelele aistajate viel ovaieines Ee tmrelarreres alsvais altingiora a eleleta ciztee 

MARINERS’ CHURCHES. 
LOCATION. SUSTAINED BY MINISTERS. 

New Yors, Catharine, cor. Madison... New York Port Society.... Rev. E. D. Murphy. 
Foot of Pike Street, HE. R......:... Episcopal Miss. Society. ‘** Robert J. Walker. 
No. 365 West Street, INGER Steere ete : = ss T. A. Hyland. 
Open air Service, Coenties Slip... og ss Seto singe ** Isaac Maguire. 
Oliver, cor. Henry Street --.... a BAD UIStvareicte nein) nein eu wiele) error “ J. L. Hodge, D, D. 
Cor. Henry and Market streets... Sea & Land, Pr esby foxes ‘- _K. Hopper, D. D. 

BROOKLYN, Van Brunt,n. President St. Am. Sea. Friend Saee: “- EO. Bates. 

Navy Vardssevcece ies aietolans ve “--T. D, Williams. 

PMMA L Opeasiesieiote scr cacee es vers DABS oe a Gos Sn “PG Cook: 

ALBANY, Montgomery Street........ . Methodist...... Blaise inielajaiaisieieie’s ee — 

Boston, North Square.....0...:s00 -. Boston Port Society........ ‘* Cyrus L, Eastman. 

~ Cor. Coramercial and Lewis Sts... Baptist Bethel Society.. ‘H. A. Cooke. 


Parmenter Street........--++-s00e Episcopal.. eRe SG e J.P. Pierce. 
PorTLanD, Mz,,Fort St., n. Custom H. Portland Sea. Pr nd Soe? y. . “ —#. Southworth. 
Provivence, R’ I,, 52 Wickenden St... Prov. Sea Friend Society.. «J. W. Thomas. 


New BEDFORD....-2 22. .60.:22 eee cece ee New Bedford Port Society. ‘ J.D. Butler. 
PHILADELPHIA, c. Front & Union Sts.. Presbyterian....-.... Reicorer Se ss 
Cor, Moyamensing and Washing: Methodist........- Siem sateen as “William Major. 

TON AVENUES o.+--eeeeeerecs a 
Catharine Street........ aster clecaie et LUIPISCOPAL- Wier esicisw aieie's serene W.B EKrben. 
Front Street, above Navy Yard... Baptist....-...-.+-.- sisyeneivie - P. Frayne. 

Port Missionary, 1420 Chestnut St. Se ate ais easie pi Gare wap emiee's ‘ E.N. Harris. 
BALTIMORE, cor. ‘Alice & Anna Bis .».. Seamen's Un. “Bethel Soe’y. “Chas. McElfresh. 
~ Cor. Light and Lee Streets........ Baltimore 8S. B ...:.0. .0se “ BR. R. Murphy. 

American & Norfolk Sea. ( Coe oN” Grane. 
INORFOLKE ae'cii eiaictaie's(sale os eee Mateloia's miriondiocietios: 
WILMINGTON, Ni Cie coe ca esc cree cee ne Wilmington Port Society... “James W. Craig. 
CHARLESTON, Church, n. Water St. areata Amer, Sea. Friend Soe’ Viras aa “Wm. B. Yates. 
SAVANNAH. 0000.5 cece ncees coecceenene a : ** Richard Webb.) 

wc, Church Street near Water... — --- — —— 
Rey Geta Sib Ps ieeon eeaiiteeietcckere t Amer, Sea. Friend Soc’ oe on :: HS a Pease. 
Weide iaipié steven oe vivielaje sis ‘ J. Rowe 

ia gr cena is Bocsdas eteesess Onaplain sailors Ome, 66. “EA. Ludwick. 


FORTLAND, Oregon...+-ees+eee.seeeee Amer, Sea. Friend Sovu’y..- “ _R..S. Stubbs. 
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AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, 
80 Wall Street, New York, U.S.A. 


ORGANIZED, MAY, 1828—INCORPORATED, APRIL, 1833. 


RICHARD P. BUCK, Esq., Président. —- — Vice-President. — i 
Rev. 8. H. HALL, D. D., Cor. See’y & Treas: L. P. HUBBARD, Financial Agent. 


Orsucrs. 1.—To improve the social, moral and religious, condition of seamen. 

to protect them from imposition and fraud; to prevent them from becoming a 
curse to each other and the world; to rescue them from sin and its consequences, - 
and to SAVE THEIR SOULS. 2.—To sanctify commerce, an interest and a power 
in the-earth, second only to religion itself, and to make it everywhere serve as the™ 
handmaid of Christianity. : os i 

Means or AccoMPLIsHMENT. 1.—The preaching of the Gospel by Missionaries 
and Chaplains, and the maintenance of Bethel Churches in the principal ports of 
this and foreign countries. In addition to its chaplaincies in the United States, 
the Society has stations in Japan, the Sanpwicu -IsLanps, Curul, GERMANY, 

France, Iraty, Beretum, Denmark, Norway, SwEeDEN, and also upon the 
Lasrabor Coast, N. A., and will establish others as its funds shall allow. Be- 
sides preaching the Gospel to seamen on ship-board and on shore, and to those. 
who do business upon our inland waters, Chaplains visit the sick and dying, and 
-as far as possible supply the place of parents and friends. 

'2.—The monthly publication of the Sartors’ Magazine and SHEAMEN’s F'RIEND, 
designed to collect and communicate information, and to enlist the sympathy 
and co-operation of Christians of every name, in securing the objects of: the 
Society. The last of these publications, the Spamun’s FRIEND, is gratuitously 
furnished to Chaplains and Missionaries for distribution among seamen and 
others. The Society also publishes the Lirz Boar for the use of Sabbath-schools. — 

3.—Loan Liprarigs, composed of carefully selected, instructive, and enter- 
taining books, put up in cases containing between thirty-five and forty volumes 
each, for the use of ships’ officers and crews, and placed as a general thing, in- 
the care of converted sailors, who thus become for the time, effective mission- 
aries, among their shipmates. This plan of sea-missions-contemplates much more 
than the placing of a Christian Library on ship-board, in that, (1) It places the 
library in the hands of an individual who takes it for the purpose of doing good 
with it, and who becomes morally responsible for the use made of it. (2) It’ 
usually places the library in charge of the Captain of the vessel. (3) It contem- 
plates a connection between the sailor and the individual who furnishes the library 
which he reads. The donor of each library is informed when and where it goes, - 
and to whom itis entrusted; and whatever of interest-is heard from it, is commu- 
nicated, as far as possible. The whole number of new libraries sent out by the 
Society, to December Ist, 1880, is 6,989, containing 385,937 volumes. Calculating 
7,108 re-shipments, they have been accessible to more than 274,393 men. Over 
twelve hundred hopeful conversions at sea have been reported as traceable to this” 
instrumentality. A large proportion of these libraries have been provided by 
special contributions from Sabbath-schools, and are frequently heard from as {. 
doing good service. This work may be and should be greatly extended. Thou-~ 
sands of American vessels remain to be supplied. 

4,.—The establishment of Sartors’ Homes, READING Rooms, Savines’ Banks, 
the distribution of Brstes, Tracts, &. The Sarmors’ Home, 190 Cherry Street, 
New York, is the property and under the direction of the Society. It was opened. | 
in 1842, reconstructed, refurnished, and reopened in 1880, and is now unsur- 
passed by any Sartors’ Hom in the world. It has accommodated over 96,000 
boarders, and has saved to seamen and their relatives, $1,500,000. Its moral 
and religious influence cannot be fully estimated, but very many seamen, (not. | 
less than one hundred, since January, 1880.) have there been led to Christ. Ship- 
wrecked sailors are consantly provided for at the Home. A Missionary of the . 

Society is in daily attendance, and religious meetings are held on week day even- | 
ings. Similar institutions exist, in other cities, under the care of auxiliary | 


Societies, 


Twenty dollars contributed by any individual or Sabbath-school, will send a Library to - 
sea, in the name of the donor.—T he Sailors’ Magazine is, when asked for, sent gratuitous- ie 8 
ly to Pastors, who take a yearly collection for the cause, and to Life-Members and Direct- ee 
ors, upon annual request for the same. Sa venk pan 


